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DEMI SAISON, _. 
PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


MornnG Dress.—Coat dress, gros. de Berlin of celestial blue,with plaited bosom and falling 
collar—handkerchiet sleeves.. Greem silk hat, with same coloured trimmings, lined with purple. 
Green shoes to match the bonnet and trimmings. Brooch and orna/nents gold, 


Eveninc Dress.—Rese coloured Charli with Berri-sleeves. Blond pelarine—white Boa mira- 
bou—sevigne across the forehead carnelion. Dark shoes tied with galloon of same colour. 





From the Lady’s Magazine. 
LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS 
' FOR MARCH. 


Bonnets.—Bibibs and cottage bonnets are 
more numerous than ever; they are very slightly 
trimméd, and are usually finished with the plume 
frimalee, which is a novel and beautiful imitation 
of rime frost in feather-work, and which has 
been in vogue since the commencement of last 
month. These plumes form a variety with the 
Polish and Russian willow plumes, which are 


. Btill the rage. Plush is frequently used m walk- 


ing bonnets. Flowers are occasionally seen on 
the bibibs, and are so large that they seem to be 
chosen in order. a contrast to these dimi- 
nutive bonnéts;’ favorites are a large dahlia, 
camelia, rose, or poppy. Bonnets, not larger 
than hoods, are now and then seen tied under 
the chin with a half handerchief; these are call- 
ed a la marmotte, from their resemblance to the 
fur round the head of that animal. Plush isnow 
much used. 


Heap-Dresses.—The low Grecian arrange- 
ment of hair in the severe classic taste of the 
antique, is universally adopted by ladies whose 
outline will admit of this often most unbecoming 
style. Coronets of pearls, cameos, or flowers 
are worn very low on the brow. Gold beads or 
pearls are woven with the braidedhair. The 
high gallery shell combs are now as vulgar as the 
Ferroniere. In place of carved shell combs, 
gold combs, on which four or five classic cameos 
are arranged en couronne, are worn in full 
dress. 

From the Royal Lady’s Magazine. 

The last week has produced a novelty in eve- 
ning dress—the adoption of natural flowers in 
the hair. Proper wires are made to support 
them invisibly. The flowers, which are not 
wreathed in the hair till the moment of depart- 


2 ure for the ball or soiree, are found to retain 


their freshness during several‘hours. This fash- 
ion has been revived from the last century, when 
little vases were made on purpose to contain a 
few drops of water,and were hid among the hair, 
with the stalks of the flowers inserted in them. 


Batv Dress.—Hair braided with gold beads, 
Y ; 





—— 


in Grecian bands, and a low ‘coronet and large 
knot, ornamented with or silver barley, 
alaCeres. Dressof white gauze lisse, gathered 
in front of the corsage with full loose folds. Un- 
der dress of deep rose colored satin a la Reine. 
The epaulettes and the bottom of the lissewobe 
are cut into square dents. The upper ress 
looped up on the left side to the knees,.a 
lioni, with boquets of gold barley. The ce 
lored satin skirt is finished with a border of full 
puffs at the feet. Long white kid gloves, fan 
embossed with gold; necklace of gold medal; 
lions. +, 


Dinner Dress.—Large dress cap of riband,. 
and two deep aureoles of scolloped blonde. Ca- 
nezou fichu of thesame material: it is made with 
a falling collar afid a deep point on each shoula@ 
der. Dress of grosde Tours, the skirt orna- 
mented with adeep zigzag trimming of black» 
embroidered velvet. Belt and wristlets of the’ 
same. The sleeves of the same material as the 
dress, cut plain to the elbow: the upper sleeves 
are extremely full. 

Eventnc Dress.—The hair is banded a la 
Grecque; small knot on the crown, from whieh 
depend a number @ finglets a la Sevigne, is or- 
namented with a crown of small field flow- 
ers; two half garlands of the same nearly meet on 
the brow. Dress of crape over a slip of satin a 
la Rheine; corsage a la Roxalane, over which 
fall a very pretty pointed revers, and epaulettes 
of satin. The skirt is ornamented with a wreath 
of cut ribands a la Taglioni, fastened on the right 
with a few Jarge satin leaves and ends, anda 
bunch of minute field flowers like those in the 
hair. The berete sleeves are very large, and 
parted into puffs with bands of cut riband, to 
match the wreath on theskirt. Edging of thread ~ 
lace in fine scollops at the bust and sleeves.— 
Necklace and bracelets, clusters of pearls; white 
kid gloves, with vandykes at the top. Blonde 
gauze scarf. 

At dinner parties,a custom has lately been 
adopted of placing before each guest a glass 
vase of‘rose-water, in which a drop of the essence 
of mint has been infused; the extreme coolness 
which forms one of the properties of that herb 
leaves a pleasant freshness in the mouth during 
the rest of the evening. 
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A LEGEND OF PALACE*¥ARD. 


* Lord, what a wind, what a fire, what a motion and commotion of earth and air would there have been! I tremble even 


to think of it. Miserable desolation !"’ 


Sir E. Coke, the King’s Attorney, upon the Trial of Guy Faukes. 


Numerovs have been the “ Histories’ and 


“ Memoirs” of the reigns of Elizabeth and Jaines * 


» the First, and although many of them differ in 
trivial and unimportant points, yet they all agree 
in representing the one monarch as noble and 
merciful, saving that she was somewhat fiery and 
choleric, and the other at least inoffensive; yet 
none have described tlie restless and agitated 
state of this kingdom during their sway. Inour 
infancy, the sovereign best remembered was 
** Good Queen Bess,” and, until lately, we have 
been taught to believe that Elizabeth did more 
to uphold the splendour of her empire than any 
preceding monarch. Her reign has been called 
the “ golden age,” and she has upon all occasions 
been contrasted with her sister, but there are 
few now who do not consider that she was a re- 


morseless fury, who sacrificed every thing to her 


insatiable ambition, which was only exceeded by 
her conceit and disgusting personal vanity. 
Her people had become habituated to acts of 


tyranny and bloodshed during the sway of her | 


ganguinary and brutal father, dnd they suffered 
~ with more patience the violence and oppression 
of the succeeding monarchs, not because they 
were milder, but simply because they were not 
quite so terrible; but, when Elizabeth assumed 
the reins of government, the rack, the halter, the 
gibbet, and the knife, were again put in requisi- 
tion. Heretofore, Catholic and Protestant al- 
ternately gained the ascendancy, and by turns 
remorselessly butchered each other; but when 
Elizabeth grasped the sceptre, the power of the 
former succumbed to the latter, and her agents 
hunted down the innocent and peaceable Catho- 
lic, whose only crime was his adherence to the 
religion of his fathers. Th notorious corruption 
of the church of Rome certainly called aloud for 
a reformation; but why were the guiltless pun- 
ashed ?—why was the phial of wrath emptied upon 
the heads of any but those, who, under the guise 
of sanctity and zeal for religion, struggled for 
temporal power ? 

These persecutions were carried on with 
searcely any intermission until the death of Eli- 
zabeth, which happened in the year 1603. Per- 
verse and obdurate in her dying moments, she 
quitted the world without naming her successor, 
thereby leaving the nation in a state of great un- 
eertainty and anxiety, as to who should be cho- 
sen to fill that throne from which she had, for 
more than forty years, issued her cruel mandates. 
Many plots were contrived to destroy her, and 
several daring individuals singly attempted her 
life ; but all the parties suffered for their temeri- 











ty; even suspected persons were seized and 
condemned. At length a few desperate men 
conspired to overthrow her and her government; 
but, in the midst of their deliberations, the angel 
of death summoned their intended victim before 
the tribunal of Him, whose name and whose law 
she had so often wantonly profaned and violated. 
This event led the discontented to hope that a 
favourable change would take place, as all eyes 
were turned towards James the Sixth of Scot- 
land, whose pusillanimous disposition sanctioned 
the belief that the bloody daysof persecution were 
passed away. His accession was hailed with joy 
by the Catholics, both on account of his béing a 
descendant of Mary, who was a rigid papist, and 
also from his having been inclined to that religion 
in his youth; but great was their surprise and 
rage to find him strictly executing those merci- 
less laws which his predecessors had enacted 
against them. The peaceable and unambitious 
Catholic dreaded a renewal of Elizabeth’s bar- 
barities, while the more violent, resolved to de- 
stroy the newly crowned king or perish in the 
attempt. James on his arrival in England was 
attended by a long train of his needy country- 
men, all of them seeking for places and prefer- 
ment, which they obtained to the exclusion of 
the English, who thus saw those whom they had 
been taught to belieye—and whom, indeed, they 
had always found to be—their bitterest enemies, 
filling every post of emolument, and suing for 
places on behalf of their countrymen, who were 
daily inundating England, that country of which 
they had been the scourge for so many hundred 
years. 

The individual who first determined to destroy 
the king and his minions, was Robert Catesbye, 
a gentleman of ancient family in Northampton- 
shire, and a descendant of that Catesbye, who so 
faithfully served his master, stern and cruel as 
he was, when all deserted him at Bosworth field. 
He it was who framed a plot which humanity 
shudders at, and which, although it cannot be 
justified, must allow of some degree of palliation 
when we reflect upon the abject state to which 
many families of high birth were reduced. The 
plot was not contrived by a few desperate 
wretches in the lower walks of life, but by men 
of family and consequence, who had considera- 
ble property at stake ; and this fact goes to prove 
the miserable and degraded state to which the 
nation had been brought by James and his horde 
of needy countrymen. Catesbye was the origi- 
nator of that conspiracy, in the particulars of 
which no two historians agree; which has been 
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considered a mere fable by some, and which, for 
more than two hundred years, has been known 
by the name of the Gunrpowper Puor. 

“ Can you show me the lodging of the English 
knight, Sir William Stanley ?” inquired a stran- 
ger, in imperfect Dutch, of a boor whom he met 
in one of the streets in Ostend. 

“Yaw, Mynheer,” replied the fellow,4aking 
his pipe from his mouth, “’tis yon house hard 
by de zign of de Goot Vrow.” 

“ Thank ye, good fellow,” said the English- 
man, interrupting him, “ here is a groat for your 
information, which is even better than your Eng- 
glish;” and he passed on to the house pointed 
out to him by the boor, who acknowledged the 
gift with an awkward bow. 

“I sall drinck your honour’s goot helt,” said 
the Hollander, resuming his pipe, and rolling to- 
wards a bier-kroeg. 

In the mean time, the stranger had arrived at 
the house of which he was in quest, and having 
knocked at the door, was instantly admitted, and 
shown into a small dark room, in which a man of 
sombre countenance was sitting, who, rising from 
his seat, greeted him with a warm grasp of the 
hand. 

“ Welcome, thrice welcome to Ostend, Mas- 
ter Wentour,” said he, “ for by your visit I see 
that the hour of vengeance isathand. Say,how 
is my honoured friend and intimate, Master 
Catesbye ?” 

“ Well, excellent well, Sir William,” replied 
Wentour, “ aiid living in the hope that our ene- 
mies will, ere long, feel the vengeance we have 
in store for them. We have a few more fearless 
hearts joined with us—Master Catesbye has 
taken a commodious dwelling at Lambeth, and 
all is ready—we must lay in our munition with- 
out more delay.” 

“Tis already prepared,” replied the knight, 
“thirty barrels of powder are on board the gal- 
liot, alongside the quay, and waiting for the first 
fair wind.” 

“Truly you are a zealous worker in the good 
cause, Sir William; with such souls there can 
be no fear of a miscarriage—but where is the 
gentleman of whom our good friend Catesbye 
speaks so highly?” 

“ He has not overrated him,” said the knight, 
whistling aloud. An attendant entered. “ Bid 
Master Johnson attend us here, Jenkin.” 

The servant disappeared, and shortly after, a 
man of commanding stature entered the room. 
His aspect partook of that expression peculiar to 
the better class of the people of Yorkshire; his 
forehead was high and smooth; his nose some- 
what aquiline and well-shaped; his eyes were 
grey, sharp;and piercing, and his whole counte- 
nance would have been prepossessing, but for the 
close and determined expression of the mouth 
and chin. A spade beard of alight brown co- 
lour descended over his doublet of buff leather, 
and his mustachios were well trimmed and turn- 
ed upwards at the ends, after the Spanish fashion. 
A profusion of brown hair fell in curls over his 





shoulders and down his back, and set off a coun- 
tenance at once noble and commanding. The 
appearance of this man made a strong impression 


upon Wentour, who regarded him with fixed at- “7 


tention. 

“This is the gentleman,” saidySir William, 
“‘ who is willing to render all theassistance in his 
power to your great undertaking; trust me, I 
have ever found Master Faukes a man of cou- 
rage and ready counsel.” 

Wentour extended his hand, which Faukes 
seized in his own, and with an oath exclaimed, 
in a northern accent, which his Jong residence 
abroad had not destroyed :— 

“* By my beard, it glads my heart to find there 
are a few bold and resolute souls still left to 
avenge the wrongs of Old England !——Madre 
del——”” 

“* Hold, Faukes!” cried Stanley, interrupting 
him, “ you must forget that you have carried a 
spontoon here; none of your Spanish oaths, they 
will betray ye if ye use them in England.” 

“ You are right, Sir William, I will take care 
to keep my acquaintance with the Spaniard a 
secret; my new name will protect me from re- 
cognition.” 

“] trust so,” said the knight, “ and now let us 
have a flask of burgundy, and drink success to 
our undertaking. What, ho! glasses and a flask 
of the best!” 

The wine having been brought, they sat down 
to discuss it, and arrange their plans. The mid- 
night chimes had sounded ere they separated; 
Wentour retired to rest, rejoi€mg in this me 
sion to their band, and deeply impressed with 
firm and determined character of Faukes. 

Early in the morning of the third day of Wen- 
tour’s arrival, a message from the captain of the 
galliot informed them that the wind was fair for 
England. Wentour and Faukes were soon on 
board, and bidding farewell to Sir William Stan- 
ley, they set sail with their terrible cargo. 

In the mean time, Catesbye had taken a house* 
on the banks of the Thames at Lambeth, which 
he had entrusted to the care of one Robert Keys, 
whom he had received into the association. The 
lower rooms had been cleared out, and every thing 
prepared for the reception of the gunpowder, 
the arrival of which was hourly expected. It 
was a-calm and beautiful evening, on which 
Catesbye, Keys, Percy, Rookewoode, and seve- 
ral others, sat in an apartment of this house, 
overlooking the river upon which the setting sun 
threw its last rays. Their conversation was car- 
ried on in a low tone, but it was not the less stern 
and terrible. 

“Ye would not y dll,” queried Percy, 
fixing his eye upon rigid features of Cates- 
bye. “There are some who we rejoice to 
hear of our plot, must they perish too?” 

“ Ay, Tom, all; would ye, to save some half 
dozen shambling fools, run the risk of betraying 
us? If one spark of pity linger in your breast, 
think of the wrongs that thou thyself-hast suffer- 


* This house has been for some time levelled to the ground. 
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ed; count over the fines thou hast paid to these 
villains; reckon up the broad acres thou hast 
lost by them, and——” 

“ By heaven, you madden me!” cried Percy, 
* hold, l pray thee, good Catesbye; ’twere folly 
to think of the safety of a few, when a host of 
enemies are within our toils.” 

“ Ay,” said Keys, witha bitter smile, “ and 
unconscious of it too——the cellar is cleared, 
and we have but to bestow the powder.” 

At this moment the arrival of two persons ina 
boat under the window interrupted the conversa- 
tion, and Catesbye throwing open the casement, 
discovered that it was Faukes and Wentour. 
Mutual greetings followed, and Wentour inform- 
ed his companions that the galliot with the pow- 
der on board, had anchored in the Thames. 

“ We must get part of it here without delay,” 
said Catesbye: “we can then remove it to my 
house in Palace Yard at our leisure. You will 
assist us, Wentour?” 

“ Ay, when I return,” replied Wentour, “ but 
1 must first take a journey to Huddington, and 
prepare my daughter for the event that is to fol- 
low, by placing her in the house of some friend.” 

Catesbye bent a stern and scrutinizing glance 
on his associate, which Wentour observed. 

“ Nay,” said he, “look not so searchingly, I 
would rather feel thy dagger in my heari, than 
bear a look of mistrust.” 

“ Forgive me, Wentour,” said Catesbye, “I 
would not doubt thy zeal and fidelity for worlds; 
no, my good friend, 1 know thee too well to har- 
bour a suspicion of so foul a thing. You will 
meet us on your return at our rendezvous?” 

“ Ay,” replied Wentour, “ I shall not tarry at 
Huddington ; in a fortnight ye shall see me again; 
farewell for a short time. Gentlemen, brothers, 
farewell.” 

He wrung the hand of each by turns, quitted 
the house, hurried to the water side, and taking 
a boat, ordered the waterman to row towards the 
city. 

The next morning by sun rise, Wentour was 
on his way to Huddington, attended only by one 
man servant, whom he had left in London during 
his absence in Holland. On the evening of the 
third day he arrived in sight of his own dwelling, 
one of those commodious halls built in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. 

Deeply ruminating on the probable result of 
the dreadful plot in which he was engaged, he 
did not perceive that a cavalier and a lady, who 
bore a small merlin in her hand, were walking 
their horses down the lane which led to his house, 
and conversing with great earnestness, while two 
spaniels gambolled round them, and jumped to 
lick the hand of the cayaliér. It was not until 
he arrived at his‘own gate that he found the lady 
to be his d er; who, upon perceiving him, 
jumped frey and flew into his arms. 
Without ~the young man, Wentour 
strained his daughter in his embrace, and affec- 
tionately kissed her forehead and cheek. 

“ Amy,” said he, placing her arm within his, 
and entering the house, “I have much to say to 





thee—thou must with me to London, for business 
of great weight calls me thither.” 

“Is it so pressing, dear father?” 

* Ay, child, so pressing that we must needs be 
on our way by to-morrow morning.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

* Ay, in good truth we must, therefore get thy 
apparel ‘n order; and_now leave me awhile. I 
will come to thee anon.” 

He released her arm, and turning to the young 
man who had followed them in, said :— 

“‘ Forgive me, Master Fenton, for my seeming 
want of courtesy: my mind is filled with the bu- 
siness which has called me abroad; give me thy 
hand, Cyril, and come with me to my study, 1 
have something for thy ear alone.” 

He led the way to a small apartment, into 
which the light was sparingly admitted through a 
narrow gothic window: some creeping plants 
had spread over the casement, and together with 
the arms of the Wentours, which were painted 
on the glass, almost obscured the view without. 
The sun was fast sinking ia the west, and its rays 
streamed through the window and glared on the 
several objects in the room. On one side were 
ranged several rows of bulky volumes, each of 
which would now be a treasure to the Bibliopo- 
list; and in acorner stood a suit of armour, of 
Milan steel, well scoured and polished. A por- 
trait of an ancestor of Wentour, painted by Hol- 
bein, hung against the wall. 

“Cyril Fenton,” said Wentour, closing the 
door, “‘ I know thy love for my daughter: but I 
have hitherto forbidden thee, aware that thy 
slender means would not enable thee to maintain 
the style and station of a gentleman, if a wife 
were added to thy cares;—nay, do not interrupt 
me, I will not hesitate to let thee know my mean- 
ing :—Tell me, hast thou the will to serve me?— 
thy country?—ay, thy God?” 

*“* Your words are mysterious, good sir; what 
mean ye?” 

“TI mean,” laying his hand on Fenton’s shoulder, 
“that the hour of our deliverance is at hand— 
that the wolf is within our toils—an awful doom 
awaits our enemies, the heretic band who have 
so long scourged us is doomed to destruction!” 

Fenton’s colour fled; he stared at Wentour 
with surprise, and the word “ treason” fell, 
scarcely audible, from his lips. 

“* Nay, call it not treason,’ said Wentour, “ is 
he who labours to free his country from the 
scourge of such hell-hounds, a traitor ?—thine 
ownheart tells theeno. Cyril, whose bloody law 
doomed thy father to the rack and the scaffold? 
was it not the daughter of that Herod who so 
long trampled on the necks of his wretched peo- 
ple and revelled in their blood? By him who 
died to save us, I am ashamed to see thee stand 
irresolute.” 

“Oh, Master Wentour,” said Fenton, “it 
grieves me to hear such words from you, who 
have been asa father to me. Say, what is the 
desperate undertaking? alas! 1 fear ‘tis but a 
plot to entrap thee.” 

** Thou art a foolish boy,” said Wentour, stern- 
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ly.—* ’Tis a design framed by those who are by 
many years thy seniors; by men who, stung by 
persecution, have determined to break their 
chains and deliver England from the heretic 
scourge. Wilt thou join us?—let ay or no be the 
answer.” 

Cyril was for some moments incapable of re- 
ply. Fearing the issue of the meditated plot, 
which, in the event of its failure would inevitably 
entail disgrace, ruin, and death, upon all con- 
cerned in it; and dreading, on the other hand, to 
dispiease the father of his beloved Amy, his heart 
was torn by conflicting feelings, and sinking into 
a chair he covered his face with his hands, in an 
anguish of mind which even softened the heart of 
Wentour. 

Cyril Fenton was the only child of a country 
gentleman, who participated in the plot contriv- 
ed by Babington, to release from prison the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and paid the forfeit with his blood. His 
estate being confiscated and seized by the crown, 
Cyril, then scarce five years old, having a few 
months before lost his mother, was throwa on the 
world without a friend or protector; when Wen- 
tour, taking compassion on his forlorn situation, 
received him under his roof, and reared him as 
his own child. Years passed away, and as his 
protege grew up to manhood, Wentour made 
him his steward. But he did not foresee the con- 
sequences of keeping a handsome and intelligent 
youth like Cyril, under the same roof with his 
lovely daughter; and ere he was aware of it, 
both were deeply enamoured of each other. 
When at length he became acquainted with their 
passion, he sharply rebuked Cyril for what he 
considered the youth’s presumption and ingrati- 
tude; and extorted from him a promise that he 
would desist from his attentions to his child. 
Fearing that if he hesitated to comply with this 
request, he should be driven from the spot which 
contained all he loved in the world, Cyril pledged 
his word to obey this, to him, cruel injunction; 
but, alas! love had taken too deep a root in his 
bosom, and gave the lie to all his promises and 
assertions. Wentour loved him as his own child, 
and he was now deeply affected at his distress. 

“ Come, come,” said he, “ Cyril, look up and 
tell me thou wilt join in our glorious cause; the 
hand of Amy shall be yours, for it will-place thee 
far above dependence.” 

The voice of Wentour, which had before seem- 
ed so stern to Cyril, now sounded as music to 
his ears. He rose from his seat, and seizing the 
hand of his benefactor, said, while tears dimmed 
his sight, 

“Oh, Master Wentour, my best and only 
friend, I fear some dreadful calamity will befall 
you; but believe not that I ever thought of shrink- 
ing from you in the hour of danger; no, while 
life lasts, I will not quit your side.” 

** Spoken like a brave youth,” said Wentour ; 
“and now, Cyril, I will unfold to you this great 
design.” He described the nature of the con- 
spiracy with great minuteness, painted in glow- 
ing terms the advantages that would accrue to 





those who were concerned in it, and concluded 
by again promising that Amy should be his on 
their arrival in London, when their hands should 
be joined by Father Garnet, to whom he had un- 
folded the plot in his _ nfession, previously to his 
leaving the metropolis. 

Early on the following morning, Wentour, 
accompanied by his daughter and Cyril Fenton, 
set out for London, where they arrived after a 
tedious and fatiguing journey, and Cyril was 
immediately blessed with the hand of his lovely 
daughter. In the society of Amy, Cyril was the 
happiest of men, and each week that passed 
seemed but a day, though the time was fast ap- 
proaching when the tremendous work should be 
accomplished, and the terrible mine, which was 
now in a complete state of preparation, should 
be fited by the daring hand of Faukes. 

But the actions of the conspirators were closely 
watched, and their most secret doings were re- 
ported to the minister, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the 
son of that Burleigh who so well executed the 
commands of his odious mistress, Elizabeth. 

It was on a dark and tempestuous night, a few 
evenings before the meeting of Parliament, that 
a figure, closely muffled in a large cloak, cau- 
tiously emerged from a postern 'of Exeter 
House in the Strand, and proceeded in an east- 
erly direction down the street. Within this pa- 
lace sat Burleigh, at a table, upon which was 
strewed a number of books and papers, to which 
he occasionally referred; at length he rose from 
his seat, and after taking two or three turns up 
and down the apartment, he rung a small silyer 
bell, which stood on the table, and a servant 
entered. 

‘*Is Master Nightshade here to-night?” in- 
quired the Earl. , 

* Yes, my Lord, he is in the Hall.” 

* Bid him attend me here, anon.” 

The domestic quitted the room, but shortly 
returned, and ushered in a man of diminutive 
size, whose physiognomy was as singular as it: 
was disgusting. A high pale forehead, only ex- 
ceeded in whiteness by the grey locks which 
shadowed it, had the full benefit of a contrast 
with a pair of eyes black and piercing, and ex- 
pressive of great shrewdness and c . A 
hooked nose, and a mouth of hideous proportions, 
gave to his whole countenance the expression of 
a demon. 

Bidding the servant quit the room, the Earl 
shut the door, first satisfying himself that no one 
was lurking on the stairs; then throwing himself 
into a chair, he fixed his eyes upon this singular 
being. 

“ Well, Master Brian Nightshade,” said he, 
“ you are punctual. “I wish to talk to you upen 
a little business touching that wa@fthed slave, 
Tresame. Say, have ye a drug will mak: 
worms’ food of your enemy in an .« 

Brian grinned a ghastly smile. “ Lhave many, 
my lord; and not a few that will kill in half that 
time. See you this little pouncet box ?”—(He 
drew from his pouch a small silver box,not 
bigger than a nut-shell ;) * It contains a poison 
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tongue of man or beast, in fifteen mortal seconds 
no leech’s skill would avail; or, were it rubbed 
upon the point of a sword or knife, no chirurgeon 
would save from death the man who received the 
wound.” 

“ Tis well,” said the Earl; “ to be plaia with 
thee, I would fain see how this subtle drug will 
work upon that knave, Francis Tresame.” 

“ Francis Tresame!” echoed Brian, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“ Aye,” said the Earl, sternly ; “ why dost thou 
distend that malignant eye of thine? Art thou 
not a hater of thy species, and dost thou hesitate 
to destroy one whom I now place within thy 
clutch ?” 

“ Your pardon, my lord; I marvelled to hear 
your desire, for I thought he had proved of great 
service to your lordship.” 

“ Aye, Master Nightshade, but he now knows 
too much. To worm myself into his confidence 
—for he was faithful to his friends at first—I pos- 
sessed him with some secrets, which, if now dis- 
closed, would bring much evil upon the state ;— 
he must die, but not yet. He has just left me 
with a letter for the Lord Monteagle, which 
will cause the destruction of his friends and work 
his——” 

A tap at the door of the room interrupted the 
remainder of Burleigh’s speech, and on its being 
opened, a servant announced the return of Tre- 
same. Brian Nightshade, by the command of 
the Earl, quitted the room by a secret door, 
while Tresame almost immediately entered by 
another. 

.* © © *& @ . +. f 

On the evening of the 4th of November, the 
conspirators met in Catesbye’s house in Palace 
Yard, and made every thing ready for the ap- 
proaching catastrophe. Their solemn oath was 
renewed, and each swore to stand by his friend, 
“and abyde the uttermost tryal.” At midnight 
they separated, and departed with all possible 
secrecy, leaving Faukes in care of the house, 
with every thing necessary for the firing of the 
train. Catesbye was the last who quitted the 
premises, and as he passed out, he bent a look 
so eloquent and impressive upon his bold asso- 
ciate, that it went to the soul of Faukes. 

“ Farewell,” said Guy, *‘ farewell, my honour- 
ed friend; doubt not my faith; but a few hours 
and a roar as of a thousand culverins, shall an- 
nounce to you the destruction of our foes.” 

“ Farewell for awhile,” said Catesbye, “a boat 
shall be waiting for you at the stairs to-morrow ; 
have a care that the train be well fired.” 

“ Never fear that,” replied Faukes, ** twill not 
be the first mine this hand ‘has helped to spring. 
Give you goodmight, Master Catesbye.”’ 

“Good night,” responded Catesbye, as he 
threw his cloak around him; “we shall meet 
to-morrow.” 

Faukes watched the receding figure ef his 
daring leader, until it was lost in the gloom; he 
was then about to re-enter the house, when the 
heavy and measured tramp of feet was distinctly 





so deadly, that were a grain of it placed on the | heard above the moaning of the night wind. 


“* What can this mean?” thought Guy, straining 
his eyes in the direction from which the sound 
seemed tocome. The noise was familiar to one, 
the greater part of whose life had been spent in 
the long wars of the Low Countries; the sound 
to his quick ear, was that of the march of a troop 
of soldiers, and he was deliberating how to act, 
should his appearance create suspicion, when a 
band of men, some of them bearing torches, 
turning the corner of an adjoining house, imme- 
diately appeared in sight, and the leader called 
aloud to Faukes to “ stand in the king’s name!” 
But he had summoned one whose back was 
never turned to his enemies; and, thoughstrength- 
ened by numbers, his appearance did not inti- 
midate Faukes, who suffered him to approach 
with his company. 

** What is your name, my friend?” said the 
leader of the party, who was Sir Thomas Kny- 
vet, “ and why are ye abroad at this late hour ?” 

“My name,” replied Guy, nothing daunted, 
“is John Johnson, I am asservant of Master 
Percy’s. As to my right to be here at this time, 
you have no authority to question it.” 

* Thou art a bold knave,” said Sir Thomas; 
“but we will know what keeps you from your 
bed at this late hour. Here, Serjeant Warren, 
bring your flambeau a little nearer.”’ 

The Serjeant advanced, and held his torch so 
as to show the figure of Faukes, who was enve- 
loped in a large dark cloak, and booted and spur- 
red. His countenance, at all times stern and 
commanding, now grew black as night, and the 
light which flashed upon his features added to 
their determined and awful expression; but, 
checking his wrath, he affected to treat their in- 
spection with disdain. 

* Well,” said he, with a sarcastic smile, ‘* what 
do you discover? I should judge ye to be barbers, 
if it were not for your military garments, for ye 
seem taken with the cut of my beard.” 

“ Seize and bind the villain!” cried Sir Tho- 
mas, and the Serjeant attempted to obey him, 
when Faukes tripped up his heels, then stepped 
back a few paces, cast his cloak from him, and 
in an instant his sword was bared, and a long 
petrionel appeared grasped in his left hand. 

“ What, are ye all afraid of one man?” cried 
the knight, perceiving that the soldiers discover- 
ed no inclination to rush upon Guy, “ then J 
must lead ye on—surrender, thou traitorous ruf- 
fian, or die a dog’s death!” 

“ Never!” shouted Faukes. ‘Come on? here 
will I stand until this body is no longer capable 
of resistance; come on, I say, ye who fear not 
steel nor lead!” 

He drew the trigger of his petrionel as he 
spoke, and had it not hung fire, so true was his 
aim, the Knight would not have assisted in his 
capture. 

This failure evidently disconcerted Guy, who 
hurled the petrionel with great violence, and 
with a bitter curse, at the head of the foremost 
soldier, whe honoured the salute with the lowest 
possible prostration. But in doing this, Faukes 
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had neglected his guard, and the rest of the party, 
rushing forward, disarmed and secured him, after 
a desperate struggle. By command of the 
Knight, he was conveyed into the house, which 
the whole party entered; and it was not long ere 
they descended to the large vault, where they 
commenced a strict search. 

»** Pull off those fagots there,’ cried Sir Tho- 
mas. His commands were quickly obeyed, and 
a barrel was discovered beneath them—another, 
and another appeared, and the Knight, turning 
to Faukes, said :— 

“ Tell me, vile slave, what do these tubs con- 
tain?” 

Faukes looked at him with the eyes of a tiger 
that has been robbed of its prey —he drew up his 
tall and athletic figure to its utmost height, and 
in a voice of thunder, which rang through the 
vault, in prolonged echces, cried— 

“ Powder ! sir Knight! Had I received your 
visit here, I would ha’ fired my petrionel into that 
cask, and sent your tools and you a-riding on the 
night air !” 

“Then heaven be praised for this prevention 
of thy marderous design,” exclaimed the Knight; 
“ lead him away, close up the house, and guard 
him well. } will hasten to the council and inform 


them of his capture.” 
Se +’ & ee 
Early on the morning of the third day of his 
apprehension, Faukes,who had been confined in 
the Tower, in one of the dungeons in which state 


prisoners were usually immured, was aroused 
from his slumbers by the heavy fall of the bar 
and the withdrawing of the bolts which secured 
the door of his prison. He started from his straw 
bed, and beheld the gaoler standing over him. 
In answer to his question why he was disturbed, 
he was informed that he must attend the council, 
who were then sitting in the White Tower. Ga- 
thering up his fetters, Guy, though weak from 
mental and bodily suffering, walked with a firm 
step to the council-room, where he beheld the 
noblemen who were to examine him. As he en- 
tered this gloomy apartment, his eye glanced on 
the rack which stood near the door, and his wan 
cheek assumed a livid hue; but it was only mo- 
mentary; he raised his head, and viewed the as- 
sembly with an undaunted glance. 

“He is as gallant a figure as one would wish 
to behold,” whispered Nightshade to the execu- 
tioner, who stood leaning against the rack with 
his doublet off, and his arms bare to the elbows. 

“ He is not so proper a man, though, as Harry 
Vaughan, whom [ assisted in his journey to a bet- 
ter world some two years since, come Candle- 
mas,” replied the man of death. 

One of the council now addressed Faukes, and 
demanded his name. 

“ John Johnson,” was the reply. 

“Have ye not gone by other names?” 

“No.” 

“ Who are your associates in this hellish plot ?” 

“If I thought that threats or torture would 
make me confess, I would, like the Egyptian of 
old, pluck out my tongue and cast it before ye.” 





“You have companions then? What fiend 
tempted ye to contrive so bloody a conspi- 
racy?” : 

Faukes smiled bitterly. 

“ Yeshall know,” saidhe. “ There are bounds 
to the patience and submission of the most abject 
slaves, and such, alas! have been too many of my 
countrymen. Iand my fellows, have seen the 
broad lands, which our fathers possessed, grasped 
by the hands of men who have overturned that 
religion which has for so many hundred years 
flourished like a fair vine in this once happy 
country. We have seen the gems which once 
decked the shrines of saints and martyrs, glitter- 
ing in the crown of a tyrant. We have beheld 
the gold and silver ornaments of the altar melted 
down into coin; and, oh! wretched land! whole 
bands have been hired with it to combat those 
who still hold to the good faith We have 
seen the boldest and the proudest in England 
writhing on the rack or swinging on gibbets, be- 
cause they held fast to that holy faith in which 
their forefathers lived and died. To crown all, 
we now behold this country swarming with nee- 
dy foreigners—with those vile Scotch, who haye 
so long been our deadly foes.” "Twas to revengé 
these injuries that I would have fired that dread- 
ful mine, and blown those needy vagrants back 
to their native mountains!” 

Here one of the council rose, and sternly bade 
Faukes disclose the name of his associates. 

“ Prisoner,” said he, “ we have heard enough 
of your treason to satisfy us that you have many 
of your friends in this devilish plot. You have 
lied in giving us the name of Johnson—you have 
gone by another; confess it, or you will be or- 
dered to the rack without delay. Do you hesi- 
tate?—Then take the consequences of your 
stubbornness. Executioner, to the rack with 
him.” 

In spite of his powerful struggles, Guy was 
placed on the horrible engine. Thesecond turn 
of the wheel extorted a deep hollow groan from, 
the prisoner, who cried out in anguish— 

‘“* For the love of him who died for us all, have 
mercy ; my name is Faukes!” 

“ Ha,” said Burleigh, who presided at the ex- 
amination, “ you have served in the Low Coun- 
tries?” 

“T have,” replied the sufferer, shaking back 
his long hair. 

** In the Spanish army 

“ Yes.” 

“Who are your associates?” 

“ Away with ye,” cried Faukes, turning his 
haggard and blood-shot eye upon the questioner, 
“ do your worst; I will not betray my friends.” 

Another turn of the wheel was ordered, when 
the already distended sinews and muscles of the 
prisoner cracked loudly, and he fainted from ex- 
cess of pain. Nightshade then approached, and 
grasping the clammy hand of the prisoner, felt 
the throb of his feverish pulse. 

“ He will not bear much more,” said.he; “ but 
I will try the effect of this.” 

He applied a small chased bottle to the nostrils 
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of Faukes, who slowly revived. The question 
was again put to him— 
** Who are your partners in this conspiracy ?” 
Still suffering the most excruciating tortures, 
Faukes persevered in his resolution, and the hor- 
rible torment was renewed; but it proved fruit- 
less—the prisoner uttering a suppressed groan, 
sunk under it, and lay on the rack, to all appear- 
ance dead. In vain Nightshade applied his res- 
toratives, in vain he bathed with vinegar the livid 
brow of the sufferer: Faukes was borne back to 
his prison in a most piteous state, and totally in- 
sensible. 
* * * * * & 
We must now return to Wentour and his fa- 
mily, who had, upon their arrival in London, 
taken lodgings in the Strand. Amy knew not of 
the dreadful conspiracy in which her father was 
engaged, and in the society of her husband there 
was only one alloy to her happiness; this was 
the moody and reserved state of her parent, whose 
changed demeanour she viewed with disquiet and 
even alarm. Wentour had arranged his plans, 
and was prepared to meet the result of the plot, 
whichever way the scale might turn. Should it 
prove abortive, he had resolved to sell his life as 


* * 


dearly as possible in the cause of his friends: for, 


he had already provided a protector for his daugh- 


ter in the person of Cyril Fenton, whom he had . 


not introduced to his confederates on that ac- 
count. ' 

On the eve of the memorable Fifth of Novem- 
ber, Wentour, after affectionately embracing his 
daughter, quitted his lodgings, saying that he 
should not return until the morning. Cyril wit- 
nessed his departure with a sigh, for he well 
knew the dreadful business which engaged his 
father-in-law, who had solemnly enjoined him to 
discharge the sacred trust he had confided to him. 
The caresses of his lovely bride in some degree 
soothed the anguish of Fenton; but when hetried 
to drown in sleep the horrible fears which haunt- 
ed him, the most ghastly visions succeeded. He 
beheld a spacious building totter to its base, 
while loud shrieks issued from within. A black 
cloud obscured the whole, and a crash louder 
than the discharge of a thousand cannon, follow- 
ed. He awoke with terror, and found that it was 
adream. Again composing himself to sleep, he 
saw the gory head of Wentour roll on the scaf- 
fold, while the shouts of an assembled multitude 
cheered the dexterity of the headsman. Heleapt 
from his bed, and rushing to the window drew 
aside the curtain. The morning sun shone 
brightly into the apartment; all was serene and 
quiet; the sparrows chirped on the roof, and the 
sky looked clear and cloudless. How different 
the scene to the awful visions that had haunted 
him! Heturned to his bride, on whose lidssleep 
still sat, while the hue of the rose tinged her 
cheek ; her lips lay apart, and disclosed a row of 
teeth, small, even, and rivalling the pearl in 
whiteness. 

“* Heaven shield thee, dearest,” ejaculated he, 
as he kissed her forehead ; “ thy sleep is as calm 
and unbroken as the unweaned child: sleep on, 





for, alas! 1 fear thou wilt wake to hear ill tid- 
ings.” 

Amy awoke at this moment, and Cyril evaded 
her questions by speaking of their return to 
Huddington, though his unusual paleness and 
sunken eye, too plainly told what was passing 
within him. 

A place was reserved for Wentour at the 
breakfast table, but he appeared not to partake 
of their morning’s meal. Fenton remained in a 
state of harrowing suspense, every moment ex- 
pecting to hear the horrible announcement of the 
catastrophe, which would inevitably take place, 
if the conspirators remained true to each other. 
The clock of St. Clement’s church at length 
chimed the hour of ten, and ere the sound had 
died away, the noise of horses’ hoofs was heard 
in the street, and the next moment Wentour en- 
tered the room, the perspiration streaming from 
every pore. 

* Amy—Cyril—my children,” he cried,“ away 
from this place! All is lost! our enemies triumph 
—Faukes is taken, and the whole is discovered ; 
Cyril, look to my child—ay, 1 know thou wilt.— 
Amy, farewell, perhaps forever!” Amy fainted 
in the arms of her husband, while Wentour con- 
tinued, “at Fresh Wharf, near Belings Gate, a 
vessel sails for Ostend at eleven.” 

“ You will accompany us?” said Cyril. 

“ Oh, no, no, no; my word is pledged to my 
friends. Look to thy sweet charge, 1 conjure 
thee. Farewell, Cyril, for ever—there is as much 
gold there,” pointing to a box which stood ina 
corner of the room, “ as will maintain ye in com- 
fort as long as ye live.” 

Wentour kissed the cheek of his daughter, and 
his tears fell fast on her face, but she still re- 
mained insensible of her father’s agony. He 
then rushed from the house, and mounting his 
horse, instantly rode off at full gallop. 

Our tale now draws toaclose. Cyril and his 
bride bade a last adieu to the land of their birth, 
and arrived safely at Ostend. Wentour was one 
of those who held out Holbeach House against 
the Sheriff of Worcester, who there surrounded 
the conspirators. The particulars of this attack 
are too well known to require repetition here; 
some were slain outright, some were taken alive, 
and of the latter, Wentour was one. He suffer- 
ed with his daring companions, (Faukes, Rooke- 
wood, and Keys,) in Palace Yard, and in sight of 
that building they sought to overthrow. 

Tresame, after being committed to the Tower, 
was found dead in his prison. History tells us, 
that he died of a stranguary, but posterity will 
judge of the truth or falsehood of this assertion. 
Certain it is, that a just and speedy vengeance 
followed the betrayal of his friends. 

a 

A tessellated Roman pavement has recently 
been disgovered in Leicester, England. It mea- 
sures twenty feet by seventeen. The tesselle are 
very small, and exhibit a regular pattern, divided 
into octagonal compartments, richly embroidered 
with wreaths, &c., within which are devices of 
great variety and beauty. ; 
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STANZAS. 


I cove to roam at dawn of day, 

Whea light appears, through shadows gleaming, 
Ere yet the clouds of sober grey 

Unveil the sun in splendour streaming. 
*Tis then I sigh o’er days gone by, 

When first my heart's best vows were plighted ; 
And oh! the pain to sigh in vain, 

For him I lov'd, my love has slighted ! 


I love to see the orb of night 
Reflect her beams in streamlets flowing, 
To watch her course serene and bright, 
While breezes soft around are blowing. 
*Tis then I feel love’s power will steal 
Amidst the calm repose of nature; 
Fondly i trace the false one’s face, 
And dwell on every graceful feature! 


No more Ill seek the rising sun, 
Or watch the light o'er earth diffusing, 
Bright, like his course, life's race I'll run, 
Nor waste the hours in lonely musing. 
Adieu! false love—no more I'll prove 
Thy wiles, and smiles, and fond caressing ; 
But, ah! [ try in vain to fly 
From love—life’s sweetest, dearest blessing! 





FARE THEE WELL. 

FaREWELL, dearest !—fare thee well, 

May blessings with thee go, 
May sunshine stream upon thy path, 

And flow’rs around thee grew. 
For thou wert kind when all the world 

From off my fortunes fell ; - 
Thou’st soothed with smiles my troubled heart; 

Then dearest—Fare thee well! 


Farewell, dearest !—may those smiles 
That o’er all hearts have shone, 
Now turn and throw their blessed power 
Like sunlight on thine ewn. 
And may the joy which thou hast given 
For ever with thee dwell; 
Sweet thoughts, and pleasing dreams be thine, 
And dearest—Fare thee well! 


Farewell, dearest !—still 1 stay 
And yet I know not why— 

To hear the magic of thy voice 
The murmur of thy sigh. 

Once more thy lips are pressed to mine, 
Again I feel their spell ; 

Give me once more that sunny smile, 
Then dearest—Fare thee well! 





THE SPIRIT-SEEKER. 


Arter I had left school, I recollect being much 


attracted by certain representations of Euro- 
pean troops plundering some Asiatic soldiers of 


their costly ornaments. This print, which then 
adorned all the dead walls of the metropolis, 1 
have gazed at for hours; and at night I could 
dream of nothing but pagodas and rupees, sash- 
meres, hookahs, and Damascus blades! ‘The 
East Indies appeared to me to be an El Dorado, 
where the gifts of fortune were showered upon 
all who sought them. It presented the same 
temptations to me as the golden shores of the 
Pacific offered to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
after Columbus had given his glowing degcrip- 
tions of their wealth and fertility. I was a tall 
youth, above the height required for recruits; so 
finding my desires grow stronger every day, and 
asoldier’s life appearing to my young fancy the 
gayest under the sun, | took the king’s bounty, 
and enlisted in a regiment which was on the point 
of proceeding to Calcutta. 

It was not long before I found out how much I 
had been deceived, but as I saw there was little 
use in repentance, I resolved to make the best of 
my situation. My attention to my duties rose 
me from the ranks, and by volunteering in every 
situation of danger, I gained continual promo- 
tion. I saw a great deal of hard service, for I 
lost no opportunity of distinguishing myself, and 
by embarking all my gains in mercantile specula- 
tions, I found, in the course of fifteen years, that 
Thad realized a very handsome independence for 
life. My yearnings after home then became 
Very powerful, and as there was no occasion for 
my staying longer in India, I sold out, for the 
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purpose of returning home, to learn how many 
of my friends were dead, and to find out those 
who remained above ground. 

I took my passage in a fine ship, well rigged 
and manned, and powerfully armed; it was the 
time of war, which made the masters of our mer- 
chant vessels careful in previding for emergen- 
cies. She carried but few passengers, none of | 
them particularly deserving of remark save one. 
He was evidently a person of some consequence, 
from the attentions paid him by the captain. He 
was a tall and well-formed man, of dark features,” 
whose expressior I did not always admire. No 
one knew him—no one held companionship with 
him, for his fellow passengers seemed to shrink 
from him with a feeling of dread. He would 
walk for hours upon the deck with an abstracted . 
air, as if unconscious of all around; and would 
frequently start in the middle of his walk, as 
if alarmed,—would mutter some unconnected 
words, and then continue his solitary prome- 
nade. 

I felt a desire to know something: about so 
strange a being, and endeavoured to get some 
intelligence from the captain—a brave, blunt 
fellow, with whom I was frequently in the habit 
of conversing. 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, putting his finger on his 
broad forehead, “he’s a little bit heady, or so.” 

It struck me that I had observed a wild restless- 
ness about his gaze, which gave me some doubts 
of his sanity, but I did not like to rest upon mere 
suspicion; I resolved, therefore, to pay great at- 
tention to his conduct, as I thought his strange be- 
haviour might be the result of eccentricity. 1 
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wished to learn something of his history, but 
gained nothing by my inquiries. 

We proceeded on our voyage without any re- 
markable incident, till one morning the man 
at the mast-head cried out “a sail!” and in an 
instant all the telescopes in the ship were in re- 
quisition. I discovered, after a long searchaspeck 
in the distant horizon, which gradually enlarged 
till it bore the figure of a ship. It was soon dis- 
covered to be a Frenchman, of superior force, 
bearing down upon us with all her canvass set. 

The captain caught up a speaking trumpet, 
and shouted forth to the crew a quick succession 
of orders, which were as promptly executed. 
The officers bestirred themselves in very direc- 
tion, all was bustle and activity. In what ap- 
peared to me an incredible short space of time, 
the decks were cleared, the port-holes opened, 
and the sails furled for action. 

I offered my services to the captain, who 
shook me by the hand with all the frankness of a 
sailor and led me tohis cabin. There he thanked 
me, and declared he expected to need the help 
of all who were ready to fight for their lives, for 
the enemy had much the superiority in point 
of force, and shewed a determination of attack- 
ing. It was his intention, he said, of defending 
the ship to the last, as she contained a valuable 
cargo; then pointing to the arms, which lay in 
all directions, he asked me to choose for myself. 
I was soon equipped with pistols and cutlass, 
and determined to use them with as much effect 
as I possibly could. 

I ascended again on deck, to see how things 
were going on. I found the men rigged, and 
strongly armed. Some in groups, eyeing the 
approach of the enemy; others attending to the 
guns, or busied in the rigging. Laoblolly-boys 
were running about with powder for the gun- 
ners, gliding from the gun-room to the deck, like 
so many imps of darkness. The boatswain sat 
onthe breach of a gun, for which he seemed to feel 
a particular affection, and was holding forth toa 
group of attentive listeners; occasionally stopping 
in his discourse to pay attention to a capaciouscan 
of grog, that was placed withinhis reach. I view- 
ed the scene with much interest, for although I 
had seen a good share of service on land, this 
was the first sea-fight I had ever had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. It was new to me, and, 1 
must say, I felt ina strong degree the general 
excitement. 

The privateer, for such she proved to be, was 
a beautiful ship, and cut through the water like a 
swan. Her decks appeared to be covered with 
men, and she carried many more guns than we 
did. Our sailors viewed her with evident inte- 
rest. They praised her sailing, and watched her 
with the eyes of experienced judges, while she 
was manceuvering to get the wind ofus. When 
she was within shot, she tacked, took down most 
of her canvass, and fired two guns. The shot 
came hopping along the water, but passed us 
without doing any damage. 

“ A roll o’ pig-tail to a cano’ grog,” exclaimed 
the boatswain to his grinning auditors, “ them 











‘ere Frenchmen as fired them shot, got out o’ 
their hammocks this morning with their night- 
caps on.” 

“Brown!” shouted the captain, from the 
quarter-deck, “ bring your gun to bear!” 

In an instant the boatswain obeyed orders, ad- 
justed the gun with the precision of a finished 
marksman, and fired. Splinters were seen flying 
about the deck of the enemy’s vessel, and the 
gunner exclaimed, with an appearance of much 
satisfaction, ** Aye! aye! Iarn’t been at sea man 
and boy for nothing!”” Orders were given to con- 
tinue firing, which was done with good effect, 
while the guns of the privateer seemed to be badly 
served, for their shot passed over us, or only di- 
vided a few ropes of very trifling importance. 
The eaemy were getting the worst of it, which 
probably they themselves thought, for they bore 
down upon us with a design of coming to closer 
quarters. 

“ Now, my boys,” exclaimed the captain 
to his men, “stand to your guns, and give 
it em, for the honour of the Craft!” He was 
answered by three cheers, as universal as ever 
came from any vessel preparing for action. 
Their shot came flying thick, but ours were re- 
served for a more favourable opportunity. As 
soon as the ship’s sides were parallel, we poured 
in broadside after broadside, with the most com- 
plete effect, sweeping off her men from the 
deck by dozens. An obstinate engagement en- 
sued, but we avoided most of the danger arising 
from her superiority of guns, by a series of 
skilful evolutions. Our men, except those ac- 
tively empioyed, lay down on the decks, and the 
fire of the enemy did comparatively little mis- 
chief among them. The fight was kept up with 
great bravery on both sides; at last the privateer 
closed in upon us; her great object was now in 
boarding, her strength of men giving her still an 
advantage. The ships were lashed together, 
under a heavy fire of musketry, and the board- 
ers came on sword in hand, where they were 
met by our own brave men, and a desperate 
struggle ensued. They fought hand to hand 
and foot to foot, without either giving an inch of 
ground. The hurrahsand shouts of the combat- 
ants, mingling with the continual discharge of 
fire-arms, were truly deafening. The enemy at 
last gave way before our determined resistance, 
and the galling fire which was kept upon their 
decks by our top-men. This was an important 
crisis, and our men rushed on to the charge with 
renewed vigour. ThenI saw the strange being, 
whom I have before noticed as my fellow-passen- 
ger, mingling in the thickest of the fight, and hew- 
ing down like blades of grass all who opposed him. 
I followed in his wake, and soon found myself 
on the deck of the privateer, where the conflict 
was raging in its greatest fury. There our cap- 
tain, though wounded, was fighting like a lion, 
and urging his men, both by voice and action, 
to follow his example. The stranger and 1 
fought side by side. Their resistance seemed to 
grow fainter, except in one spot, where a group 
of brave fellows were fighting round their com- 
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mander, a man of gigantic size and immense 
strength. We were soon among them, and I 
saw the sword of my companion cleave the 
Frenchman’s skull, and the strong man sunk 
dead at his feet. After his death, the resistance 
ceased. Shestruck, and became our prize. 

Our captain, after the engagement had termi- 
nated, came up and thanked us for the assistance 
we had rendered him. The stranger seemed to 
avoid all conversation, and what he said was 
spoken hurriedly, as if anxious to conclude the 
subject. 

The prize we found of little service. A num- 
ber of shot had taken her between wind and 
water, her sails were reduced to shreds, and her 
masts were most of them shattered to splinters. 
The carnage on board was dreadful; of nearly 
two hundred men, scarcely fifty remained alive, 
and most of ihem were wounded. We therefore 
secured the men and valuables, and deserted the 
ship. As for ourselves, we paid dearly for our 
victory, for many were the brave but unfortu- 
nate men, I saw lashed to the grating and con- 
signed to the bowels of the deep. 

Little took place during the remainder of the 
voyage worth noticing. There seemed to be some 
deep mystery in my fellow-passenger, which, at 
any risk, I was determined to fathom. I endea- 


voured to get into his confidence. For that pur- 
pose, I did him many little offices of kindness. 
They were at first rather unfavourably received, 


but as I persevered, : s unsociableness wore off, 
and he seemed at last to take a pleasure in my 
society. When we arrived at our place of des- 
tination, I visited him frequently. One day, after 
some preliminary conversation, in which I en- 
deavoured to make him talk of his own affairs, 
he said to me, “ You have been kind, and I will 
confide in you. © Listen, and you shall hear a 
tale which nothing you have ever heard, or read 
of, seemed half so strange.” I listened atten- 
tively, and he continued:— 

“From a boy upwards, I have longed for an 
intercourse with the unembodied shadows of the 
departed, whose existence I had often heard 
well authenticated in the nursery and in the hall. 
I had strange desires from my birth. I loved to 
be alone. I was fond of darkness. I would sit 
up in the depths of midnight, in ‘ hopes of high 
talk with the departed dead.’ I yearned for the 
things that dwell not in the earth, and yet are on 
it. Church-yards and cemeteries were to me as 
familiar as my father’s hearth. I loved the most 
savage sports, and the most unfrequented places 
of the wild and mountainous country in which 1 
was born; and when I heard from the supersti- 
tious peasantry that such a ruin, or such a dell, 
or such a wood, was the haunt of supernatural 
Visitors, there would I make my awelling; and, 
night and day, I called aloud upon the Spirits of 
the Dead—but they came not! 

“TI loved the sound of the thunder when it 
seemed to shake the heaven on which I gazed, 
and the earth on which I stood. I courted the 
gaze of the vivid lightning, and my eagle eye 
shrunk not at its burning glance. I stood by the 





sands of the sea-shore, and drank in with de- 
lighted ears the music of the storm. I climbed 
to the tops of mountains; I descended into the 
depths of vaults and caves; I crossed the fathom- 
less ocean, and penetrated into the parched de- 
serts of the-torrid zone. I heard the famished 
hyena howling for her food among unburied 
skeletons; and I saw the lion crunching the 
bones of many a luckless victim, as he roared ex- 
ultifgly in his wrath. [ stood in the night sur- 
rounded by the ghastly fragments of those who 
had endeavoured to penetrate its inhospitable 
regions; the moon shone upon their bleached 
skeletons with a sickly light; the hot breath of 
the simoom gave a sense of suffocation, which 
had made many a weary traveller lay down and 
die; and there was no sound stirring in the 
desert, save the scream of the jackal. In the 
stillness of the deep night, I called aloud upon 
the Spirits of the Dead—but they came not! 

“1 went on a pilgrimage to the idol Jugger- 
naut,* whose thirst is quenched with blood, and 
whose hunger is appeased with human flesh. I 
saw thousands rush under his massive chariot 
wheels, to obtain the glory of being crushed to 
death; a martyrdom which was accounted the 
very highest honour. The streets were paved 
with carcasses, and the gutters streamed with 
blood. I passed on to the field of skulls, where 
the vultures and the dogs were disputing 6ver a 
living banquet of quivering flesh. I stood in the 
middle of the festering carcasses of the worship- 
pers of the deity, when there was not a star 
visible in the heavens, and the moon had veiled 
her glory from the earth; and I called with a 
loud voice upon the Spirits of the Dead—but they 
came not! 

“] heard the plague was raging afar off. I 
journeyed over mountains, I crossed streams, } 
swam cataracts, and I forded rivers, with a fe- 
verish impatiencé that hurried me on like light- 
ning to airrve at the place where I knew death 
was busy. Icame. The air gathered in my nos- 
trils with the putrid steam which came from the 
dead, who lay around me mouldering and fester- 
inginheaps. The dead-carts passed by; but those 
who had loaded them had become part of the 
load. The graves lay open—those who had dug 
them became the first occupiers of a dwelling 
which they expected others to tenant. The poor 
loaded themselves with riches, and died before 
they could make use of their plundgr. The rich 
flew from their dwellings, but perished before 
they had arrived beyond the influence of the 
pestilence. Thousands and thousands sickened 
daily, and all shunned each other. The lover 
left his mistress, and the mother deserted her 
children, and the friend of many years stood afar 
off from the brother of his heart. They died— 
falling like autumn-leaves, when a strong wind 
shakes the trees of the forest. Days passed— 
weeks passed—months passed—and still they 
died. At last 1 stood the only living thing in a 
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* The January Number of the Lady's Book contains an 
engraving and description of this Idol. 








vast and once-populous city. All was still as the 
grave. Not a leaf stirred—not a stream flowed— 
not a wind whispered: for all the trees were leaf- 
less trunks, and all the waters were stagnant 
pools. There was not a breath stirring in the air, 
and the red sun glared in the sky with an evil 
look, as if to curse the gazer with the quench- 
less fire of his moveless eye. Solitary I stood in 
the high-places, as if the world had been hushed 
into an everlasting sleep. Then I raised my 
voice, and valled aloud upon the Spirits of the 
Dead—the echoes died sullenly away. Again I 
called—but they came not! 

**T fled from the place in fear and loathing, 
and afterwards entered a fortified town while it 
was being besieged by the enemy. Famine 
raged within its walls, gnawing the gaunt frames 
of its brave defenders; but their bony hands still 
held the sword, and their almost fleshless limbs 
still defended their impregnable city. I sawa 
rich man offer all his wealth to a beggar, for a 
piece of putrid meat which he was devouring vo- 
raciously—the beggar looked at the gold, and 
cast it from him with scorn. A miser saved a 
loaf, though the rest had given up theirs for the 
common good: he sold it in pieces for double 
their weight in silver, and soon afterwards died 
of starvation. Soon there was nothing left. 


Many died raving mad, screaming for water to 
cool their burning tongues, and in a short time 
there remained not enongh to man the wall. 


Then the remnant of the brave bands came to a 
resolution to perish by each other’s hands. [ 
saw them expose their naked breasts to the 
sword, and they died breathing defiance on their 
enemies. | stood upon the prostrate bodies of the 
slain, and the fleshless skeletons of thousands lay 
around me. I called upon the Spirits of the 
Dead with a voice that might have awoke them 
from their sleep—but they came not! 

“I have been on the field’ of battle after a 
bloody carnage, when friend and foe were heap- 
ed together in the slaughter; and I have entered 
conquered cities after a massacre, where the old 
and young, the guilty and the innocent, the poor 
and the rich, the deformed and the beautiful, were 
all butchered indiscriminately. I have been in all 
places where I thought the Spirits of the Dead 
were most numerous, and at all times and all 
seasons when I thought it most probable they 
would appear to human ken; and I have lifted 
up my voice jn solitary places, calling upon them 
to appear—but they came not! 

‘Then I applied to those who were said to 
have communion with them, and I journeyed to 
far off lands in hopes of knowing their secrets. 1 
saw withered sybils and hoary magicians, [ knew 
studious monks and learned Jews, and I became 
familiar with the most famous scholars of all 
nations, and the wisest priests of all religions; 1 
asked them to impart their knowledge to one 
who would use it well. I offered them gold and 
much treasure; they accepted my gifts, and I be- 
came their pupil. But I soon found, after a 
short sojourn with them all, that their knowledge 
was that of a fool, and their learning that of a 





child. They were liars, impostors, and cheats, 
who lived upon the credulity of the human race; 
and I cursed them in the bitterness of my heart, 
as I shook off the dust from my feet in leaving 
the secret places in which they dwell.—Now, 
said I, do I know ofa verity, that all men are fools 
—a superstitious race, who for two thousand 
years and more have lived in a vain fear and a 
foolish belief. > 

“ Do we not die, and are buried, or rot on the 
face of the earth, while the wind dries and the sun 
bleaches our bones till they are calcined into 
dust, and we mingle again with the earth from 
which we came? Are we not born more helpless 
than the worm we crush beneath our feet; and 
those who are so unfortunate as to Jast to an old 
age—do they not live more miserable than the 
vilest thing on earth? continually complaining 
with unnatural peevishness, and yet not possess- 
ing sufficient resolution to rid themselves of a 
burthen they have not the courage to bear re- 
signedly. Do we not perish like the beasts of 
the field, and the fowls of the air? and in a few 
short years our names are obliterated from the 
earth, that none may know of what fashion we 
were born.—Such is our being and existence, 
and such our dissolution. 

“When we die, we die utterly and everlast- 
ingly. The fire passes from the clay which it 
warmed, and the mass crumbles away into utter 
nothingness; and yet for many generations, there 
have been those to assert, and others to believe, 
that the senseless dust possesses a revivifying 
power which shall start again into being at some 
indefinite period—that the spark which ani- 
mated the living frame, continues to reside in the 
ashes, which is the residue of the crucible of ex- 
istence; and that this spirit, is an untangible and 
incorporeal form, wanders about the earth, oc- 
casionally visible to the fear-struck gaze of the 
living, or may be commanded to appear by those 
who are sufficiently fearless to invoke them in 
solitary places— 

= where graves give up their dead, 
And church-yards yawn.”’ 

“ Oh! degenerate race! su credulous and easily 
deceived—of what use is that reason which you 
vaunt; where is that intellect of which you are 
so proud! The beasts that toil in the field expect 
not an Eden of rest when the butcher has led 
them to the shambles, and the savage ones of the 
forest dream not of a Paradise beyond their 
green savannahs and the liquid clearness of their 
refreshing streams. Wherefore should’st thou,O 
man! puff thyself up with a vain-glory, and hug 
to thy breast a cloud for an imperishable hope? 
Wherefore should’st thou carve for thyself im- 
mortality, and sentence all nature to be cast in 
the unfathomable ocean of oblivion? O, man— 
man! obdurate and proud of heart, there shall 
come atime when thou shalt awake from thy 
sleep, and see through the darkness which hath 
enveloped thy soul in its misty folds for so many 
generations. 

“1 left their dwelling, after discovering how 
vain was the search in which I had been em- 
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ployed, and took ship with a determination to 
return to my own country. We left port witha 
fair wind, and the ship rode proudly on the 
bosom of the ocean. | felt a strange delight when 
I found myself proceeding towards my native 
land, afier, so long an absence, and in fancy I 
often thought I could discern its snowy cliffs 
peering through the fog, although we were 
many thousand miles from its nearest coast. 
The vessel in which I sailed was __ pirate, the 
crew a set of lawless villains of all nations; but 1 
loved their society from the spirit of freedom 
which seemed to animate them all. They were 
daring as young lions, and crafty as serpents; 
yet each seemed to possess a high feeling of 
honour which scorned all meanness. 1 found 
myself at home among them, for they respected 
my humours, and allowed me to conduct myself 
as I pleased. They declared war against all go- 
vernments, and set up the black flag in opposi- 
tion even to free states. The captain was a man 
of considerable muscular strength, and great 
bravery—one as much feared as loved by those 
whom he commanded. Although he never failed 
to distinguish any of his men who had made them- 
selves conspicuous by acts of daring or good sea- 
manship, yet his anger was fatal, and few among 
such a reckless set would have chosen to risk it. 

“T loved to pace the deck after the sun had 
gone down, and watch the stars come forth by 
twos and threes in all their beauty from their 
hiding places. Night after night have I gazed 
as they shot from their spheres into darkness, 
till I became as familiar with the heavens as 
with an open book, and the stars became unto 
me as the faces I had known in fancy. 

“ One night as I was taking my usual walk on 
the deck, the watch was set, and I was wrapt up 
in meditations of the bright things aboveme. All 
was hushed as a maiden’s sleep; and we lay be- 
calmed upon the silent waters. 1 was startled 
from my reverie by a loud cry of fire, and in an 
instant the ship was in one immense blaze. 
There was either no time to get out the boats,or 
all were rendered stupified by the extent of the 
danger. They leapt from their hammocks, and 
fled about the vessel as if bewildered. Some ran 
to the spirit-room, and soon rendered themselves 
incapable of providing for their own safety;— 
others, in their frenzy, leapt overboard, and the 
waters overwhelmed them;—a few, with more 
presence of mind, got out the long-boat. As soon 
as it was lowered they jumped in—numbers fol- 
lowed, till it was unable to hold its burthen;— 
they were endeavouring to put off when she sunk, 
and all went to the bottom. 

“In a short time, the captain and myself were 
the only persons left on board. I[ attempted 
to persuade him to jump into the sea, and save 
himself by clinging to some of the planks 
which were floating about. But he silenced 
me by saying, that he and the ship should 
perish together. I committed myself to the 
waves, and soon swam beyond the reach of the 
burning fragments of timber that were continu- 
ally thrown around me by explosions of gun- 





powder. As fast as the flames reached the guns, 
they were discharged, and scattered the mes- 
sengers of death in all directions. ' 

“I lashed myself to a large plank, and then 
turned to take a last look at the ship. For an 
jnstant I saw the form of the intrepid captain 
red in the surrounding flames—the fire reached 
the powder magazine—one shriek, and all was 
over. 

“ The flames ceased, and I was left in impene- 
trable darkness, in a strange sea, I knew not how 
far from land. Yet even then the thirst that lay 
at my heart for communion with the shadows of 
the past, did not desert me. In thathour of peril 
and solitude, the longing that had filled my breast 
so long came upon me with all its original force, 
and I felt a strange sensation that roused every 
sense within me to exertion. In that scene of 
horror I lifted up my voice, though the tones 
seemed to fall with a cold weight upon my 
heart, and I called aloud upon the Spirits of the 
Dead—I heard a voice answer, ‘ Here!’—then a 
million of feeble voices caught up the sound, and 
the faint echoes fell upon my ear and chilled my 
brow with he cold dew of death.—Just then the 
expiring ship sent up one bright flame of vivid 
light, and I saw a 

Here he looked upon me with an expression 
I shall never forget. A shadow of deep agony 
shrouded his features—his eyes were starting 
from their sockets, gleaming with unnatural light 
—his strong frame shook with fear—he seemed 
labouring under an effect of terror of the most 
dreadful nature. 

“1 saw,” he continued, as he caught hold of 
me by the arm, “a sight that made my blood 
run cold with fear—that curdled the marrow in 
my bones—that made my flesh quiver convul- 
sively, and that filled my heart with a feeling of 
incurable pain, and my brain with a quenchless, 
burning, corroding flame, that tortures my senses 
into madness. 

“T-see it now!” he cried in a voice of thril- 
ling agony, pointing with extended arms to places 
where I could see nothing. ‘“ There!—there!— 
see how they stare upon me with their sightless 
orbs—how they point at me with their fleshless 
hands! Hear you not a laugh like the bubbling 
of blood—the red light of the burning ship dwells 
upon their skulls—I press my hand over my 
brows and over my ears, but though both eyes 
and ears are closed, still 1 hear and still I see.— 
Avaunt! avaunt! ye horrible fiends!—avaunt, and 
mock me not! Oh! look not upom me with the 
blue light of those empty sockets. It sinks into 
my squl, it burns my heart to ashes. Away! 
away!—to the fathomless ocean from whence ye 
came! Down, into the depths of the dark sea, 
away!—Oh, God!—Oh, God!” 

He sunk upon the floor, senseless. I rendered 
him immediate assistance, but it was long before he 
became perfectly sensible. At last he recovered. 
He looked round the room, with a wild, unsettled 
gaze, and said, “ Where am I?—methought I was 
upon the deep ocean, and darkness was around 
me, and”—a strong convulsive shudder passed 








over his whole body—“ but,” he continued, “ it 
was all a dream.” 

I endeavoured to compose his mind, by leading 
it to other topics, and it was some time before I 
allowed him to conclude his extraordinary narra- 
tive. 

“ T know not,” said he,“ what passed for many 
hours after the ship had been engulphed by the 
waves. The sight had frozen up the current of 
life, and I lay upon the bosom of the dark waters 
without sense or motion. When I recovered I 
found myself lying on a bed, enclosed by cur- 
tains of a light and elegant fabric. 1 drew them 
aside, and was surprised at the splendour of the 
room in which I lay. I observed a black female, 
in an oriental dress, who as soon she noticed me, 
left the room. I had not been long engaged in 
making observations on the costly luxuries with 
which I was surrounded, when I perceived her 
return, and with her a lady of most graceful 
shape. I softly laid myself down, and closed my 
eyes. I heard some one advance on tip-toe, and 
draw aside the curtains with a gentle hand. I 
looked, and I beheld a youthful face, of a most 
bewitching beauty, gazing upon me with an ex- 
pression of intense interest. Her features were 
dark, approaching to a brown; but the hue of 
the rose lay glowing on her cheek, and threw 
over it a warmth and richness I had never before 
seen equalled. Her eyes were of the blackest 
hue, and of a sparkling brightness that outshone 
the sunbeam. A few folds of fine muslin enve- 
loped her head, from which two or three glossy 
curls, as dark as the raven’s plume, were allowed 
to stray. Her dress was light and graceful, orna- 
mented with curious designs, and her slim waist 
was bound with a belt studded with jewels, on 
which was traced figures of an Indian character. 

“ She blushed slightly, as I gazed on her, in- 
quired in the most winning accents after my 
health, and hoped that I was better,as her father 
would be so happy to hear of my recovery. I be- 
gan asking her numerous questions as to where 
I was and how | came there; but she command- 
ed silence; for, she said that talking would be in- 
jurious to my health, and that in a few days her 
father was expected, who would tell me all. She 
then wished me better, and left me to my own 
reflections. 

“f afterwards learnt that I had been picked 
up by a ship belonging to her father, which had 
discovered the burning vessel at a distance, and 
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that child he had centered all his hopes of happi- 
ness. As she grew up his affection increased, 
and every gratification that riches could pro- 
cure were purchased for her enjoyment. All 
those accomplishments which render a female 
more fascinating and extend the circle of her 
influence, had been taught her by the best 
masters that could be found. WhenI saw her 
she had almost completed her fifteenth year, yet 
appeared in the full bloom of womanhood. 

‘I could have loved her, with more than earth- 
ly love, but a shadow dwelt upon my heart, 
which shut out with a veil of darkness all that 
was fair and bright; and I was as desolate as the 
first murderer. I improved, and recovered; but 
though I possessed haleness of body, I have 
never since been blessed with health of mind. 
In the society of my kind friends, I might have 
enjoyed every earthly happiness, but though 
they did all that friendship could do, still I 
was miserable, 1 felt a secret consciousness of 
some impending evil, hanging over me like an 
everlasting shadow, and throwing a gloom over 
all around me. In my hours of gaiety, it did not 
leave me, and I became abstracted and thought- 
ful on all occasions. 1 have seen and heard sights 
and sounds, which I dare not tell of, things 
which would congeal the blood to ice, and turn 
the heart tostone. They were always near me, 
go where I would. If I plunged into dissipation, 
they were still before me in all their hideousness. 
In the banquet I have sat down surrounded by 
noisy revellers, but I could hear a fearful whis- 
pering above the shouts of the rioters; the faces 
of those around, turned to demon forms, and the 
wine-cup seemed to change its contents from 
the sparkling juice of the grape, to the dark and 
awful hue of human blood. I could not endure 
this eternal horror, it made me mad. I often at- 
tempted to destroy myself, but some unknown 
power held my hand, and the weapon dropt 
harmlessly from my grasp. 

** I determined to return to the home of my fa- 
thers, and I informed my friends of my resolu- 
tion. They attempted to dissuade me, but with- 
out success. Every temptation was thrown in 
my way, to make me give up my object, but I 
adhered to my determination. They then made 
every arrangement forsmy convenience, and 1 
parted with them. I took with me their good 


wishes, and entered immediately upon my voy- 


had crouded all sail in hopes of picking up some | 
| ward in the ship; I was wrapt up in my own reve- 


of the safferers. None had been found but my- 
self, whom at first they thought dead, for I re- 
mained in a state of torpitude for several days, 
during which | was carried into port, and taken 
to the merchant’s country-house, where I then 
lay. They found by some papers about me whol 
was, and I was treated with the greatest kindness 
by the old gentleman as soon as he heard of my 
situation. 


“* He was an East India merchant, and had | 


married the daughter of a native prince. She died 
a few years after they had been united, leaving 
a helpless infant to his care and protection. In 


~# 


age 


“ 


I paid little attention to what was going for- 


ries. The same torture I suffered on board, as I 
had endured on land. It seemed as if a demon had 
possessed me; for the same sights blasted my 
gaze, and the same voices tortured my ear. 1 
have rushed to plunge myself in the wave that 
was roaring beneath me, but an invisible hand 
held me back, and I had not the power to 
move. When I heard we were going to be at- 
tacked, and when 1 saw the preparations we 
were making for defence, I was in great joy: for 
now said I, I shall surely die. I went and prepared 
myself for the conflict with a light heart; for I 
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expected soon to throw off the torture that had 
so long been gnawing at my brain, I listened to 
the roar of the guns, and the clashing of wea- 
pons, and the groans of the wounded, and shouts 
of the combatants, as to the sweetest music; but 
above the roar, and the clash, and the groan, and 
the shout, was the whispering of unearthly 
voices. It tortured me te madness, and I could 
endure it no longer. I caught up the steel, and 
rushed into the thickest of the fight. 1 struck 
down all that opposed me; their blows fell upon 
me like the pattering of summer rain on the tall 
grass; and the bullets whistled by my ears, but I 
minded them not more than the hail in a thunder- 
storm. Wherever I came, they fled; I singled 
out the bravest of those who remained, and cleft 
him down with a stroke of my sword. Soon all 
was over. 1 retired from the fray unhurt, and I 
now live!—live to endure an agony no medicine 
can alleviate, a pain noartcan cure. My brain 
burns with a scorching heat, that all the tears the 
saints have shed, for the sins of the wicked, 
could not cool. My heart is as a withered tree— 
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the lightning has scorched it tothe core. Night 
and day, the dark and horrible shadows are around 
me, and a chorus of feeble voices are eternally 
babbling in my ear uhutterable things, that 
make my soul sick at thesound. Among crowds, 
I am in a solitude. I see not, hear not, think not 
of what is passing around me—I dare not think; 
for a curse is on my brain, and a blight is on my 
heart, which makes me see things that others 
see not, and hear things that others may not hear; 
and never till the grave separates this restless 
spirit from its corporeal frame, and the dark 
shadows of oblivion blot out the light from my 
throbbing eye-balls, may I hope to find that 
peace— 

* Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest.’” 

Such was his story. I had occasion to leave 
him for a few days, and when I returned, I heard 
—but, as the reader may imagine, without sur- 
prise—that he had shown such strong evidence of 
insanity, as to make it a matter of necessity to 
place him in confinement. 





THE JEWESS OF FEZ. 


Tae beauty of the Hebrew women of Barbary 
has not escaped the observation of travellers. 
Female loveliness must create a deep impression 
on the mind, in whatever land it is found; but in 
the vicinity of the stupendous Atlas, where hu- 
man nature is wild and rugged as the mountain 
scenery, to meet with these beauteous children 
of the desert, is an unlooked for pleasure. Here 
the Jewish women possess all the primeval 
charms, which the imagination pictures to itself, 
as having belonged to our first mother. Here 
are seen the large, soft melting eyes, fringed 
by the long silken lash; the jet black hair shad- 
ing the cheek of jessamine and roses. Nor is 
the oriental dress, here preserved, the gold-em- 
broidered jillick and robe, the gemmed tiara, 
and anklet of pliant gold, at all calculated to 
diminish the lustre of their appearance. Yet is 


the existence of these daughters of Israel marked | 
only by their beauty and their sorrow; they are | 


subject to all the indignation of a tyrannical go- 
vernment, and are the slaves of time-darkened 
superstitions. Those who “know what ’tis to 
pity and be pitied,” may find some interest in the 
tale of Thamar, a daughter of this oppressed 
race. Her personal beauty and gentle manners 
had deeply interested me. 
visitor at her house, where I was always wel- 
comed with pleasure. I had often conversed 
with her on the difficulties under which her na- 
tion laboured in Barbary, and asked her if she 
would not find herself much happier in Europe, 
where females enjoyed even greater privileges 
than men. A look of inexpressible sweetness, 
and a deep-drawn sigh, was my only answer. 





I became a frequent | 


My influence with the Bashaw of Fez enabled 
me to show how far I sympathized with this 
lovely creature. The custom to which the Jew- 
ish women were subjected, of taking off their 
slippers, and exposing their naked feet to the 
rough soil, on passing a mosque, had struck me 
as a peculiar cruelty. I represented this cir- 
cumstance to the Bashaw, and asked him if it 
was not in his power to abolish it; he answered 
me, “ that it would require more money than all 
their tribe was worth to purchase an exemption 
from such a long-established custom.” I, how- 
ever, found means to succeed in getting Thamar 
excepted from the general rule, and one morning 
presented her with an order I had obtained “rom 
the Bashaw to that effect. This favour had been 
as unsolicited as unlooked for on her part, and 
kissing both my hands, she thanked me for my 
kindness, with an emotion that nearly overpow- 
ered her. Her brilliant dark eye filled with 
tears. I fancied I yet saw something within 
them that she was labouring to express, but 
wanted courage to tell. Pressed by my solici- 
tations, she at last said, “ 1 think I may confide 
in you, you are so generous ; but not now, I hear 
footsteps approach, return to-morrow at this 
hour and I will tell you all.” 

My impatience could scarcely brook the pre- 


| scribed delay. 1 was punctual to my appoint- 


ment. “ Your kindness,” said she, “ has had the 
effect I imagined ; I am forbidden to receive you 
apy more.” 
~ J was not aware that any one had the right to 
regulate my visits, and was disposed to be angry. 
< Control your feelings,” said she, “ and listen 
¥. 
Be 


“ 
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to me.” 1 seated myself beside Thamar, on a 
Moorish carpet which occupied the centre of the 
room. In a slightly agitated tone, she com- 
menced :—“ The person you have often met here 
is my destined husband, and he is jealous of your 
Visits.” 

* | thought him your father, Thamar.” 

,. “ And well,” continued she, “ might you so 
i@fagine, for he is near fifty years of age, though 
Tam but just eighteen. While yet a child in the 
cradle, I was affianced to this man, who was a 
friend of my father’s. When I grew up, I fool- 
ishly ratified the contract my parents had made, 
which places me entirely at his mercy. Yet my 
heart refuses the sacrifice I am bound to make; 
I must escape the unhappy lot that awaits me, or 
die. My parents, in the persuasion that I could 
have no other choice but that which they had 
made for me, left this country some few years 
back, to reside in Portugal. They confided me 
to the care of my aunt Zipporah, who, in her 
zeal for my happiness, confided my dislike to my 
destined husband to the Rabbi Benatar, one of 
the most revered of our priesthood. This subtle 
hypocrite won my confidence by his seeming 
sympathy in my grief, but he had uu svvner 
heard the secret of my aversion to my lover, and 
my desire to escape the proposed union with him, 
than he suddenly endeavoured to convert the 
disclosure to his own advantage. On condition 
that I would become his wife, he promised to 
annul the contract existing with Benhadi, and 
when I turned with the repugnance I could not 
hide from his proposal, he threatened me with 
his vengeance if I betrayed his secret, or avoided 
his addresses. From that hour this wicked priest 
has never ceased to persecute me with his passion, 
and now declares, with most violent threats, if 1 
do not decide in his favour, to pursue me to my 
undoing. Complain I dare not, for surrounded 
as I am by power which can be bribed to any 
act of injustice, [ must become the victim of one 
of two lovers whom I equally dislike. The gene- 
rosity you have displayed towards me, induces 
me to consult you in my distress, how I shall 
evade the cruel destiny that awaits me?” 

I seized Thamar’s hand, and pressed it to my 
bosom ; with offended pride she drew it back. 
“* My unhappiness,” said she, “is of too serious 
a nature for trifling; I must beg you to abstain 
from these passionate effusions, if you are really 
desirous to assist me.” 

“ For the future,” said I, “I only breathe to 
serve you,” and drew back respectfully. ** Con- 


fide yourself fearlessly to my honour, and I pro- | 


mise you the means of escape.”’ 


“Twill rely on you,” said she; “if you free | 
me, then shall the prayers and gratitude of the | 


Jewess be yours; but recollect your only reward 


will be that of having relieved a fellow-creature | 


from wretchedness.”’ 


“ Enough!” cried 1; “ all I ask is to please the | 
beauteous Thamar; you shall hear from me soon. | 


I took my leave, ruminating on the means of 
carrying my intention into execution. The 
danger of carrying off a Jewess was great, even 











with her own consent, the Bashaw being enti- 
tled to a heavy duty on every one who leaves the 
country, the payment of which would have ex- 
posed Thamar’s intended flight to the rival lovers, 
and thus in all probability have foiled her escape; 
yet, in spite of every obstacle, I determined on 
fulfilling her wishes. The festival of Purim was 
at hand, an epoch which the Jews of Barbary 
celebrate with great rejoicings. This period is 
one of continued masquerading; the doors of 
every house are thrown open, and every one is 
at liberty to partake of the hospitality which 
prevails on these occasions. My return to Tha- 
mar’s house being forbidden, I profited from the 
opportunity this festival afforded, and procured 
a splendid female costume, which with some little 
pains, formed a complete disguise. I stained my 
hands and feet with henna, adjusted a neat mask 
to my face, and at the approach of evening sallied 
forth and joined the first group of maskers that 
passed by. I patiently accompanied them in all 
their rambles, till we arrived at the house of 
Thamar. My elegant appearance, however, 
caused me more difficulties than I anticipated; I 
became the object of general attraction. My 
fellow masqucraders (being now divested of my 
large el-haicke, or shawl) wished to know who I 
was, and invited me to unmask, or partake of 
some refreshment; all their requests I refused 
except that of dancing, which I could not well 
avoid. Beside the noise of the zambomba,* and 
the gargualast of the old women, rather favoured 
my project of conveying to Thamar the means I 
had devised for her flight. I therefore joined in 
the dance, and pressing her hand with fervour, 
soon made her understand who I was. I inform- 
ed her that before the end of the festival I should 
depart for Europe, that I had planned every thing 
for her accompanying me in the disguise of a 
Moorish servant, for whose embarkation I had 
procured an order from the Bashaw. I promised 
to return several nights in different costumes, to 
convey to her the dress which she was to wear. 
She seconded my arrangements, and at a few 
subsequent visits I conveyed every thing neces- 
sary for her equipment. At my last interview I 
informed her of the vessel’s readiness, at Moga- 
dore, to put to sea, and that on the following 
evening, a little previous to the locking up of the 
Juderia, a Jew quarter of the city, I would meet 
her at the gate with a mule ready to convey her 
forward on her journey. 

At the appointed hour I proceeded to the place 
of rendezvous; but, to my great surprise, the 
gates of the Juderia were closed. I thought I 
had mistaken the hour, and again looked at 
my watch, but the time had not yet elapsed 
at which I had made the appointment. I felt 
perfectly confounded at this unexpected inci- 


* The zambomba is a flower-pot, over the top of which a 
piece of parchment is tightly fasiened ; a cane is then drawn 
backwards and forwards through a small aperture in the 
middle of the parchment, which produces a rude inharmo- 
nious sound. - 

t Gargualas is music produced by the throat, totally inex- 
plicable, and inimitable by any other people. 
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dent, and inquired the reason of the Juderia’s 
being closed at so early an hour, but received no 
satisfactory answer. I therefore returned to the 
house I had previously occupied, determined to 
defer my journey till this mystery should be 
cleared up. I passed a truly restless night, and 
rose early the next morning to gain some intelli- 
gence of Thamar, when, breathless and agitated, 
the aunt Zipporah entered my apartment. 

“ She is ruined—she is lost !” shrieked the old 
woman, “and. your unpardonable folly is the 
occasion of it.” 

“‘ She is then dead!” cried I, with scarcely 
courage to listen.to the reply, but not a word 
could be got from the old woman, who continued 
to sob and weep. “ Tell me, for Heaven’ 8 sake,” 
cried I, “ what has happened >” 

“Imprisoned. im adungeon! Shut out from 
the light of day! In the hands of the Rabbi 
Benatar, her bitterest enemy ! Who will deliver 
her now from her persecutors? “Oh! my 
mistress, I never shall behold thee more !” 

“ She ‘yet lives; then. is there some hope:— 
Quick, tell me where she is confined, that I may 
fly to her rescue.’ 

“ Alas!” cried Zipporah, “if I knew that, I 
should not stand here weeping; all I can tel! you, 
is, that the Rabbi Benatar; that sombre, malicious 
priest, struck by the splendour of a mask that 
entered my house, and its close conversation 
with Thamar, traced its residence here. His 
suspicions subsequently led him to discover its 
return to my bouse in different disguises. Last 
night this wicked man caused the gates of the 
Juderia to be closed at an early hour, and search 
to be made throughout our querter of the city, 
when the trembling Thamar, amidst the hootings 
and execrations of a vile rabble, was detected in 
a male dress, and conveyed before the elders of 
our people, where,-accused of flagrant crimes, 
they have ordered her a solemn trial, and placed 
’ her in solitary confinement. All communication 
with the prisoner is denied.” 

“ That shall not be!” cried I, “ whilst I have 
voice or influence left. I will straight to the 
elders of your people, and if they do not deliver 
up Thamar, I will exert my influence to get 
them all punished.” 

“ You will ruin Thamar entirely by such a 
step,” said Zipporah. “ Your interference will 
but augment their enmity against her. You will 
be considered the favoured loyer of the accused; 
she will be banished ‘as an outcast from our 
people.” 

Embarrassed by the just representations of 
Zipporah, I at last determined on another course, 
that of propitiating the Bashaw to protect Tha- 
mar’s innocence. By great industry | discovered 
that she had been conveyed to a vault beneath 
some uninhabited and ruinous houses in an 
abandoned part of the town, where the Jews 
generally met to consult on any affair they 
wished to keep secret from authority, or to carry 


into effect any measures which interfered with“ 


the power of their masters the Moors. 
Thamar’was here put upon her trials, Every 
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offence that the wounded vanity and disappointed 
passion of the priest could suggest, was laid to 
her charge. Theostensible persecutor was the 
lover Benhadi, but Benatar, who possessed his 
private reasons-for so doing, alleged that the 
Jewish religion had been insulted by her conduct, 
and incensed her judges to the highest pitch of 
exasperation against her. ‘The principal c 
laid to her charge, was a violation of her 
gagement with Benatar, by her intimacy wi 
stranger, a disregard of lier holy religion, and an” 
attempt to fly her country in-disguise. The do- 
cument of the promise of marriage, the Moorish 
dress, the verbal testimony of numerous suborned 
witnesses, were brought in fearful array against 
the Jewish maiden. It did not suit the Rabbi's 
plan to proceed to a definitive sentence at 
once; he found sufficient pretexts to delay the 
proceedings, and having succéeded in somewhat 
appalling the mind of Thamar, which, in fact, 
his art might have accomplished agairist a more 
skilful adversary, he remanded her back to her 
dungeon. 
Overwhelmed with sorrow, the lovely Thamar 
lay on her straw bed, in her damp and gloomy 
prison-house, when she was aroused from her 
solitude by the entrance of the Rabbi Benatar. 
“* Transgressor-of our laws,” said he, *‘ arise! 
Does thy humbled pride yet relent? where is thy 
fancied security now? dost thou not yet see the 
extent of my influenee and power?” He pro- 
ceeded to paint to Thamar, in glowing colours, 
the proofs of guilt that could be brought against 
her, and hinted that he alone could save her from 
her impending fate. He bade her reflect on the 
folly of trifling with his feelings, and to choose 
between his love and the punishment the law 


. could award. 


The hypocrisy and impudence of the Rabbi 
but tended to increase Thamar’s hatred of his 
proposals. She was tempted fo threaten to de- 
nounce him to the assembled elders when next 
she appeared before them, but when she recol- 
lected that she had no wituesses of his miscon- 
duct, nought. but her unsupported word to set up 
against the Rabbi's life of seeming piety and re- 
ligious austerity ; no proofs which would not be 
branded as the last efforts of despairing crimi- 
nality, her heart sank within her, she preserved 
the silence of despair. The frightful presenti- 
ment took possession of her mind, that she must 
become the victim of his machinations. She tore 
the hair that veiled her streaming eyes, and 
cursed the fatal beauty that inspired such cupi- 
dity. Benatar pressed her acceptance of his 
offer. Her grief changed to the utmost indigna- 
tion. “ Sooner than become the victim of your 
hateful passion,” said she, “ shall this hand free 
mefrom bondage! Proceed, dissimulating priest, 
to blind the eyes of superstitious followers, and 
make fresh sacrifices to your duplicity, but re- 
member I yet am mistress of myself!” 

The priest wondering at her resolution, and 
exasperated at her defiance of his power, a guilty 
and irresistible passion reigning within his breast, 
now thought but of vengeance. “ Tremble, 
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proud woman,” said he, * at your resolve; none 
ever yet offended me with impunity ;” and in a 
paroxysm of rage and disappointment, he quitted 
the dungeon. i 

The second sitting of Thamar’s judges now 
approached. Like the cedar of Lebanon, she 
stood unmoved, in the splendour of her youth 

beauty, before this self-constituted tribunal. 

the hearts of any other judges her looks alone 
would have carried conviction of her innocence, 
but on their prejudiced minds the voice of an 
angel could scarcely have made an impression. 
With no hope, save that derived from a con- 
sciousness of her own rectitude of conduct, she 
combated all the accusations prompted by the 
Rabbi Benatar’s disappointed hopes. 

The old bridegroom and the priest were at 
once advocates aud accusers; the former urged 
his right of still claiming the hand of Thamar, in 
case she should be proved innocent, whilst at the 
same time (a tool in the hands of the designing 
priest) he laboured hard to prove her guilt. 
Their evidence was again resumed ; the affected 
solemnity and religious awe of the priest had its 
weight on the assembly in every thing brought 
against Thamar, whose crime consisted partly 
in the superiority of her mind over the rest of 
her tribe. In answer to some questions respect- 
ing her opinions and pursuits, she boldly said— 
“ J will not deny that my imagination has been 
Miled with illusions, and that I have, spite of your 
general customs, striven to cultivate my mind 
by means of books, that in the vast wilderness 
of error which surrounds me, I might find 
some relief from the ignorance in which we are 
plunged. If to aspire to knowledge be an offence, 
then am I guilty! If to detest an union, in which 
my heart could have no share, be a crime, then 
am I punishable! If to spurn the oppressions of 
bigotry, which weigh down my nation, be an 
error, then have I done wrong! But | will cede 
to none in the purity of my life and manners; 
and, therefore, I ask to be emancipated from the 
sentence of a tribunal, at which, circumstances 
render it impossible I should find an impartial 
hearing.” 

“ Woman!” said the Rabbi Benatar, with se- 
vere voice, “ you need not thus violently defend 
yourself. Words are the weapons of your sex. 
We shall rest the case of outraged virtue on a 
severer proof than your own assertions.” 

The patient and meek Thamar was 
at these expressions. “ Priest,” said she, “ I will 
spare you such answer, as I am privileged to 
make. I will only say, that no one on earth can 
be better convinced of the purity of my life than 
yourself.” 

The Rabbi was confused. “Thamar,” said 
he, “your judges do not arrogate to themselves 
the power of reading the human heart; circum- 
stances are certainly sufficiently strong against 
you to warrant extreme severity, but the Lord, 
who alone can judge rightly of human transac- 
tions, will decide: to him we have resolved to 
refer the question of your guilt or innocence. 
My brother judges have agreed with me upon 





the proper course to be pursued in this affair. 
Hold yourself ready to drink of the water of 


purity. : 
This was a liquid the Rabbi had persuaded his 


brethren was brought from the Holy Land, aud 
possessed the power of exhibiting truth in the 
most unequivocal light. "Twas one of the nu- 
merous superstitious customs which had obtained ~ 
in former times, and which the crafty Jewish 
priesthood had practised for the purpose of de- 
stroying those they wished to get rid of. The 
Rabbi Benatar, who was well versed in the mys- 
teries of the cabala, had no difficulty in per- 
suading his brethren that he possessed the secrets 
of life and death, of good and evil, which their 
forefathers were reported to have held. He 
therefore easily persuaded his colleagues to con- 
cur in the ordeal he proposed for putting the 
innocence of Thamar to the test. This fiend, 
under the pretext of asserting the rights of the 
bridegroom, for whom he pretended the greatest 
friendship, and as the champion of a religion, 


. whose true precepts he was at that moment 


trampling under foot, only sought to fill the 
measure of his own revenge. He had determined, 
if he could not possess Thamar himself, to pre- 
vent her from falling into the hands of any one 
else, although her life should be thereby sacri- 
ficed; he had therefore prepared a poisonous 
liquid, which he pretended was pure water; this 
he sanctified by many mock mysterious cere- 
monies, and by some sentences which he first 
wrote on parchment and afterwards scraped off 
and mixed with the drink. 

The ingenuous Thamar, who dreamt not of 
the extent of the priest’s villany, but who, at the 
same time mistrusted the efficacy of miracles, 
cheerfully consented to the ordeal her judge 
proposed. Her guile)<ss soul could not conceive 
the extent of the priest’s malicious jealousy. 

Benatar muttered the final prayer; he then 
handed the goblet, in which the drink had been 
prepared, to the bridegroom, and commanded 
him to present the draught to Thamar. The con- 
fiding girl, secure in the irreproachable tenor of 
her life, first raised a look to Heaven, and im- 
plored her God to protect her innocence, then 
seized the goblet and raised it to her lips. 

At this moment a crash like “ echoing thun- 


* der” burst the doors of. the secret assembly. A 
_ turbaned host, with flashing yatagans, poured into 


the vault, and in a moment seized and manacled 
every member of this dark tribunal. Shrieks of 
despair fell from their quivering lips, the elders 
called upon the God of Israel to deliver them 
from the violent death which they already saw 
in anticipation prepared for them. Some fell on 
their knees, others offered all their worldly pos- 
sessions to. be allowed to escape: big drops of 
perspiration stood on their pale foreheads. 

The Bashaw of Fez, whom I had accompa- 
nied, and had stirred up to this act of justice, 
stood in the midst of the affrighted assembly. 

“ Wretches!” said he, in a voice at which they 
had been long accustomed to tremble, “ since 
when fave ye dared to usurp the power which 











GOSSAMER SPIDER. 
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belongs alone to the Sultan, or to me his députed 
representative? Speak, or I will blot ye all 
from the books of creation. Say, Jewess,” ex- 
claimed he, turning to Thamar, “ why stand you 
here a prisoner, and what is the meaning of that 
goblet you hold in your hand?” 

‘Thamar, in softened colours, related the his- 
tory of her confinement and trial, and, in con- 
clusion, explained how the Rabbi Benatar had 
merely required her to drink the contents of the 
goblet she held in her hand, in order to manifest 
her guilt or innocence, a command with which 
she was perfectly ready to comply ; she implored 
the Bashaw, as they had consented to so mild an 
expedient, to pardon their offence, and allow her 
to sat~fy her people, by undergoing the pre- 
scribed ordeal. She here again raised the gqblet 
to her lips, about to drink off its contents. 

“ Hold your rash hand, Thamar, for Heaven's 
sake!” cried 1, and whispered a few words to the 
Bashaw. 

The eyes of the Bashaw flashed fire.“ Give 
me the cup!” said he to Thamar, and took the 
goblet from her hand. “Come forth, thou med- 
dling priest!” cried he to Benatar. The trem- 
bling Rabbi, with bent body, crept towards the 


Bashaw, and kissed the skirt*of his garment. | 


“JT fear much,” continued the Bashaw, “that 
this liquid contains some poisonous mixture; 
speak, reptile, are my surmises well founded or 
not ?” 

*¢ Most noble Bashaw !” exclaimed the Rabbi, 
“ T swear it contains nothing injurious to the in- 
nocent, it can only affect the guilty.” 

“* Why, then, have yé sought to hide your pro- 
ceedings beneath the ruins of this abandoned 
quarter of the city? why, like owls, do ye shun 
the day-light?” 

“ By the life of Sultan Muley Abderachman, 
whom God preserve a thousand years, we meant 


no harm; it only proceeded from a wish to follow 


up all our ancient ceremonies in a sort of trial 
which has long been discontinued amongst us, 
and at which the bold Mussulman would be apt 
to scoff.” 

“You are convinced that the beverage cen 
only hurt the criminal ?” 

“ None else, my lord.” 

“ Then immediately swallow every drop of it, 
or by my beard, by the grave of my fathers, and 
by the life of the Sultan I serve, your head shall 
be severed from your body on the spot..’ 

A groan of despair escaped the trembling 
Rabbi. He threw himself on his knees, and 
begged the Bashaw to immure him in the deep- 
est dungeon of the city, to take his gold, any 
thing but make him drink of the cup he had pre- 


The Bashaw beckoned four of his black slaves, 
strong muscular men. “ Bear the Rabbi hence,” 
said he,“ and hurl him up into the air till the 
falls have broken his neck; then fling his.body 
into the ditch of lions by the eastern wall.” _ 

This order would have been as promptly exe- 
cuted as uttered; the Rabbi knew it well, and 
demanded the goblet. He drank off itseontents. 
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“ Curses on ye all,” said he, “‘ and may your lives 
prove bitterer to you than this draught to me; 
may ye live till—” convulsions here seized the 
Rabbi’s frame, and paralyzed his speech. A — 
livid hue usurped his face: he foamed at the 
mouth, reeled along the pavement, and ex- 
pired. 

Thamar beheld the catastrophe with eyes filled 
with tears. She now saw, for the first time, the 
danger to which she had been exposed, and was 


_ Overcome by the conflict of her feelings.. The 


faithful Zipporah ran to support her, and when 
she came to herself pointed me out as her deli- 
verer. The beautiful Thamar overwhelmed me 
with manifestations of her gratitude. I begged 
her to bestow her thanks on the Bashaw, which 
she equally did. This excellent Moslem redeemed 
his former government from a load of reproach, 
by his noble conduct towards Thamar. He an- 
nulled the contract of marriage which Benhadi 
held, by making his renunciation of her hand the 
condition of his pardon, for the share he had 
taken in the crimes of the conspirators ; the rest 
he liberated on payment of very heavy sums 
of money, and granted Thamar uncontrolled 
permission to leave the country whenever she 
pleased, and a freedom from all responsibility to 
the jurisdicfion of the Jews, as long as she wished 
to remain. 


SE 
GOSSAMER SPIDER. 


Tuer: is a substance called gossamer, which 
at some scasons, particularly in autumn, is seen 
floating in the air, in long thréads, sometimes 
attached toa branch or blades of grass by 
one end, and sometimes entangled in long 
skeins through the branches. It was doubted 
what had produced these light and beautiful 
films, but now it is known that they are the pro- 
duction of a spider. He is a most ingenious 
artist, and not only makes a habitation to reside 
in and supply him with provision, but he also 
forms for himself a flying chariot, by which, 
though he has no wings, he can transport himself 
through the air, and obtain a living in the higher 
regions when he cannot on the earth.—When the 
spider, either from choice or necessity, wishes to 
change his place, he projects forward a number 
of these detached films, which are so light that 
they are freely borne along with the wind; and 
attaching himself to an extremity, he is carried 
along as easily as an aeronaut in his balloon, 
which, in fact, he guides with more safety than 
such enterprising voyager, for there he sits 


‘secure; and he has been compared to a sculler 


on the Delaware, looking one way and rowing 
another. 

These flying spiders are sometimes seen above 
the spires of steeples, moving along with their 


filmy chariots, and when the’Sun glances upon 
them, they look no less beautiful thar curious, 
resembling so many tiny comets moving through 
the blue sky, with their shining train blazing 
around them. 
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For the Lady's Book. 
ON WOMAN. 


When half creation’s works were done, 

Just form'd the stars, the glowing sun, 
And softly biusbing skies; 

And wide across earth’s dewy lawn 

Gleamed the first glances of the dawn, 
Aad flowers began to rise— 


Clad in her robe of tender green, 

Nature delighted, view'd the scene, 
Pleased with each novei form ; 

And from each sweetly op’ ning flower, 

From hill and vale and shady bower, 
She cull’d some lovely charm, 


Soft o'er the lilly’s glowing white, 

Tinged with the trembling ray of light, 
She shed the rose’s flush; 

Just as the first-born morning gale, 

Light-breathing o’er We spicy vale, 
Deepened its virgin blush. 


She drew the diamond from tie mine, 

And lustre from the stars that shine, 
Amid the cloudless sky; 

And purest pearls, obscurely spread, 

In ocean's dark and gloomy bed, 
Remote from mortal eye. 


Bhe took the balmy vi'let’s biue, 
The sweet carnation’s mellow hue, 
Rich with the tear of night: 
Though the young beam of rising day 
Had melted half that tear away, 
In the first stream of light. 


And now in elegance arrayed, 

Her last, her fairest work she made, 
Almost a seraph's frame; 

To animate this form was given 

A gentle spirit sent from heaven, 
And Woman was her name. 


Then on her softly-smiling face 

She lavished every winning grace, 
And every charm was there; 

Upon her eye the vi’ let’s blue, 

Upon per cheek the rose’s hue, 
The lily every where 


Yes, on that eye was seen to play 
The lustre of the stellar ray, 
The diamond's humid glow! 
She threw, to form her besom'’s globe, 
Life’s tender flush and beauty’s robe, 
On wreaths of virgin snow. 


Then Woman's lips in smiles withdrew 
Their veils of rich carnation hue, 
And pearls appeared beneath; 
And blest Arabia seemed to pour 
The perfumes of its spicy store, 
To mingle with her breath. 


Hark: hark, she speaks, and silver strains 
Melodious floating o'er the plains, 
And nameless joy impart! 
The Nightingale hath caught the tone, 
And made that melting voice his own, 
That vibrates on the heart. 


Fond nature cast her glance around 
The glowing sky, the flow’ry ground, 
The day diffusing sun; 
On Woman last, her darling chiid, 
She gazed, and said, with accent mild, 
“ Creation’s work is done.” 
Carlisle, Pa. 1832. 
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WE RETURN NO MORE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


When I stood beneath the fresh greemtree, 

And saw around me the wide field revive 

With fruits and fertile pronsise, and the Spring 

Came forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought, to all she could not bring. 

Cuitpe HaRowp. 

“ We return—we return—we return no more!’’* 
—So comes the song to the mountain shore, 
From those that are leaving their Highland home, 
For a world far over the blue sea’s foam: 
** We return no more !" and through cave and dell 
Mournfully wanders that wild Farewell. 


“ We return—we return—we return no more !” 
—So breathes sad voices our spirits o'er, 
Mafmuring up from the depths of the heart, 
Whea lovely things with their light depart ; 
And the inborn sound hath a prophet’s tone, 
And we feel that a joy is forever gone. 


“« We return—we return— we return no more!”’ 
—Is it beard when the days of flowers are o’er? 
When the passionate soul of the night-bird's bay 
Hath died from the summer woods away? 
When the glory from sunset’s robe hath pass’d, 
Or the leaves are burne on the rushing blast ? 


No! it is not the roge that returns no more, 

A breath of spring shall its bloom restore ; 

And it is not the voice that o’erflows the flowers - 

With a stream of love through the starry hours, 

Nor is it the crimson of sunset hues, 

Nor the frail flushed leaves which the wild wind strews. 


“ We retorn—we return—we return no more!”’ 
—Doth the bird sing thus from a brighter shore 7 
Those wings, that foliow the southern breeze, 

Float they not homeward o'er vernal seas ? 

Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 

They come with the sunshine, when waves grow calm. 


“ But we—we retura—wer return no more!”’ 

The heart's young dreams when their spring is o'er; 
The love it hath pour’d so. ffeely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth ; 

The faith in affection—deep, fond, yet vain— 
—These are the lost that return not again! 


* “ Ha til—ha til—ha til mit ulidle’—We return—we re- 
turn—we return no mere—the burden of the Highland song 
of emigration. 


EE] 
THE LAND OF OUR BIRTH. 


Tuere is not a spot in this wide peopled earth 
So dear to the heart as the land of our birth: 
*Tis the home of our childhood! the beautiful spot 
Which mem’ry retains when all else is forgot. 
May the biessings of God 
Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hilis by our ehildren be trod. 


Can the language of strangers in accents unknown, 
Send a thrill to our bosom like that of our own ? 
The face may be fair, and the smile may be bland, 
But it breathes not the tones of our dear native land! 
There’s no spot on earth 
. Like thé land of our birth, . 
Where heroes keep guard o'er the altar and hearth ! 


How sweet is the language which taught us to blend 
The dear names of parent, of husband, and friend ; 
Which taught us to lisp on our Mother’s soft breast, 
The ballads she sung as she rock’d us to rest. 

May the blessings of God 

Ever hallow the sod, 
And its valleys and hills by our children be trod! 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HARP. 


BY A POPULAR AUTHOR. 


“ Ad mortem fidelis."’ 


“InTENDED for a birth-day gift,a pure and 
classical taste presided over the formation of the 
instrument with which, from the moment of its 
construction, I was associated, as are the spirit 
and the material substance ; and I am justified in 
asserting that graceful in form, and unrivalled in 
tone, I issued from Erard’s a perfect specimen 
of skill. 

* Conveyed to a superb mansion in ——, I was 
carefully inspected by a gentleman, who, attach- 
ing to me a billet inscribed ‘4 Father's Gift to 
his Daughter, directed me to be carried into a 
drawing-room furnished with the luxurious at- 
tributes of fortune, and apparently prepared for 
the reception of guests. Placed in a corner, 
and left to my own reflections, 1 had a full op- 
portunity of dwelling upon the scene destined to 
mark my entrance into life. Drapery of azure 
silk, fringed with silver, and looped up with 
large tassels of the same material, decorated 
the walls of the apartment, in which alternate 
recesses were occupied by some of the most ex- 
quisite and costly specimens of art, while vases 
of porcelain, filled with odoriferous flowers, stood 
in the angles of the room, and superb chandeliers 
depended from the ceiling. 

“In the midst of my inquisitive survey I was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young lady, 
who, perceiving me, approached with an evident 
sensation of surprise. While the colour rose and 
deepened upon a cheek pale as the water-lily, a 
tear glistened in her eye as she regarded me, and 
the words ‘ dear, dear father!’ issued from her 
lips. These artless indications of her sensibility 
increased the favourable impression made upon 
me by the sylph-like and elegant appearance of 
this fair girl. 

“1 call her fair, for human eye never rested 
upon a fairer or a sweeter. I have already said 
that she was pale, monumental marble could be 
scarcely paler; a form of extreme youthfulness 
and gracility ; a head of Grecian dignity, with a 
profusion of ringlets shadowy and auburn; an 
intellectual forehead; a brow calm and medita- 
tive, such as the spirit of Leonardo would have 
loved tc linger on; an eye which, neither light 
nor dark, captivated by the charm of its melan- 
choly tenderness, with a full, rich dip, that wore 
a seraph’s smile, presented an entire almost ideal 
in loveliness. ° 

“ Beautiful in character,.although not coldly 
beautiful in feature, she seemed as she bent over 
me a bright creafion, unfitted for a pilgrimage 
of tears—something too fragile, too visionary for 
earth. Reared in the home of luxury and ease, 
and as yet in the infancy of life, the blight of sor- 
row could not have fastened. upon her heart, yet 





in her mien there was an air of pensiveness, a 
shade of sadness, a something so bordering upon 
grief, that one unable to dive into the inexplica- 
ble mysteries of the spirit might have presumed 
that the canker-worm of care was busy within. 
The common-place, the admirers of mere red 
and white, blindly insensible to the beauties of 
expression, would, perhaps, have beheld her 
without emotion, for as a diamond in the hands of 
the unskilful, or some fair yolumé written in a 
mystic tongue, she was not to be estimated or 
understood by the ordinary mind; yet even such 
must have been interésted by the early graces of 
a figure, which the muse of poetry and painting 
would have gazed upon with delight. 

“ A dress of pale green silk, with loose white 
sleeves, fastened ai the wrist by bracelets of gold 
and emeralds, and confined at the waist by a 
band of white satin; with a twisted necklace of 
oriental pearls, and pendants of the same, gleam- 
ing through the classic ringlets that fell in su- 
perb masses upon her neck, completed the attire 
of the young stranger. ; 

“1 dwell thus minutely upon my description, 
because I afterwards loved her with an intensity 
of which I once believed myself incapable; and 
they who have given up the affections of their 
heart, well know how sweet it is to linger around 
the image of their idol. Years have rolled into 
oblivion since I beheld her, silence and desolation 
have hung upon my chords, yet every feature, 
every trait, every varying light and shade of her 
angelic countenance, is impressed upon remem- 
brance, never to be forgotten until time or acci- 
dent shall leave but the memory of my being.” 

The silvery tones which in the last sentences 
had faltered, through agitation, now died away 
like the summer breeze when it murmurs amid 
the leaves of the forest; the spirit of the harp 
was mute, and some moments elapsed ere she* 
resumed the narration of her adventures: it was 
then with renewed energy she recommenced. 
“The party which assembled to celebrate the 
natal anniversary of my youthful possessor was 
numerous and brilliant. As might be expected, 
I was displayed and honoured with eulogium; 
and while the light as well as awkward hand 
swept across my chords, the ready tone of admi- 
ration burst from every lip. ‘ Beautiful,’ ‘ in- 


* In ascribing the fafr, and, of feminine gender to 
the harp, I am not only swayed propriety of deciding 
that to be feminine, which is so exquisitely sweet and har- 
monious, but I presume to guarantee my judgment by refer- 
ring to the origin of this captivating instrument as fabled by 
the poet in his beautiful melody to the air of ‘‘ Gage Fane.” 
What lady will dispute my acumen? 
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comparable,’ ‘superb,’ resounded through the 
room; but my triumph was incomplete, till; at 
general request, Emma diffidently, seated her- 
self beside me, and with all the delicate mastery 
of art, mingled with the witchery of feeling, drew 
forth the richest volume of harmony. No frigid 
adherence torule, no dashing display, no sacrifice 
of sentiment to bravura, no seizure of admira- 
tion by storm, depreciated her style; all was ge- 
nuine and exquisite taste, genius wedded to 
science; and while her parents listened, enrap- 
tured, to the applause which she excited, her 
manner deprecated its warmth. 

“And there was another in the room, who, 
with her father, gloried in the consciousness of 
her superiority, and to whom her eyes timidly re- 
treated when withdrawn from the paternal gaze; 
he was stationed at her side, and when the com- 
pany were loud in their panegyrics, an eloquent 
glance, and a whisper in her ear as he bent for- 
me apparently to arrange her music, convey- 

the treasured meed of his approval. 

“. The only surviving branch of a once noble 
family, Edward Cavendish was the pride, the 
hope and solace of his venerable grandmother, 
who in the stripling youth, committed by a de- 
parting daughter to her charge, beheld the last 
descendant of her race, and the sacred bequest 
of her widowed and broken-hearted child. The 


son of a soldier, he inherited from his intrepid 
father a portion of military ardour, which was 


in no small degree animated by the pride of an- 
cestry; and at the time of my first beholding him 
he held a Captaincy in the —— regiment. The 
army was thus adopted as the path of his profes- 
sion, but the fire of inspiration, had been kin- 
dled by nature in his bosom, and from éarly boy- 
hood he had been an abstracted’ student, a woer 
of the muse, and a worshipper at the eternal 
shrine of art. Burning with the nameless sus- 
ceptibilities and imaginings of genius, fervid and 
impetuous, yet ever guided by the dictates of 
reason and principle, he was worthy of the fair 
and noble minded girl by whom he stood; and it 
is but truth to affirm that he regarded her with 
that absorbing devotedness, that idolatrous in- 
tensity of affection, which the young and the stain- 
less nourish amidst the blights, the chills, and 
perfidies of a cold and artificial world. 

“His thought by day, his dream by night, 
Emma was to him the load-star of existence, nor 
was his attachment unrequited; for with all the 
tenderness and constancy of woman’s love, Emma 
had resigned to him her heart, parental concur- 
ence had been obtained, and the union of this 
youthful and highly-gifted pair was to be cele- 
brated on the completion of Edward’s majority. 
A head marked by an air of patrician grandeur, 
a countenance of absorbing interest, and a slen- 
der, but nervous figure, formed the outlines of 
his features But why need 1 enter 
into detail? like the heroic Korner, he was a 
poet and a soldier, the envy of many and the ad- 
miration of all. 

* * * * * “The birth-day festivities conclud- 
ed with a ball, and the company waved their 





adieux at an early hour in the morning. Return- 
ing to its usual pursuits, the family of Mr. Las- 
celles afforded me an opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with its members. Ed- 
ward was a daily visitor, and perhaps nothing 
could be more delightful than to watch the inter- 
change of sentiment between the youthful pair. 
A small but beautiful garden, assiduously culti- 
vated, lay behind the house, and, in the summer 
evenings, was all sunshine and verdure, fragrance 
and flowers. At the bottom of this fairy retreat, 
protected by poplar trees, a bower of clematis, 
intermingled with roses, sweet-briar, and jessa- 
mine, was fancifully constructed ; and here, ca- 
nopied by green leaves, with poetry and music, 
amidst the wild humming of bees, the floating of 
natural perfume, and the soft tinkling of the sil- 
ver rivulet, that bubbled over a bed of shining 
pebbles, Edward and Emma were wont to pass 
the noontide and the twilight hour. I was their 
frequent companion ; and at such periods [ strove 
to give forth the whole essence of my harmony, 
and; as it were, identify myself with the happi- 
ness of the lovers. 

“ | must hasten in my narrative. At the date 
of my introduction to the family of Mr. Lascelles, 
Edward had just entered his twenty-first year; 
and the lapse of a few months only was required 
previous to the celebration of the nuptial cere- 
mony ; but, alas! how unsubstantial is all earthly 
felicity ! how baseless and unreal all human ex- 
pectatior ! 

“ Roused into resistance by the ambition of 
Napoleon, Europe had risen in arms against the 
conqueror, and England, the scourge of despots, 
and the deliverer of nations, leagued herself with 
the tremendous powers opposed to the energies 
of France. The regiment to which Edward be- 
longed was ordered upon duty; three days were 
allowed for his arrangements, and, at their expi- 
ration, with a beating heart he prepared to tear 
himself from the arms of his parent, and to take 
an impassioned and a solemn farewell of his 
adored girl, ere he hurried to the field of glory. 
The parting was all that love, the fondest and the 
purest, could dictate in a moment.when, alas! it 
had every thing to fear. I remember, for the 
memory of such though bitter, is yet sweet—I 
remember it-was on a meilow and luxuriant twi- 
light, that Edward, habited in regimentals, came 
to breathe his final adieu. The ardour of the 
soldier had yielded to the feelings of the lover, 
and as he pressed his mistress to his bosom, and 
vowed eternal fidelity upon her lip, the tear that 
glistened i in his eye, the deep yet stifled accents 
of his voice, the unutterable intensity and linger- 
ing tenderness of his gaze, told what was passing 
in the still chambers of his heart. They stood 
beneath the shade of that bower in which they 
had so often held sweet converse; all around 
them was calm and exquisite in loveliness; the 
moon shone brightly in the vaulted ‘sky; the 
breath of flowers stole upon the soft summer gale ; 
the poplars waved pensively in the breeze; and 
the little river-made pleasant melody as it passed; 


trifles as they were, these aided the solemnity of >. 
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the * farewell,’ but nothing could deprive it of its 
weight.. Tears rapidly chased each other down 
the pale face of Emma, as with a darkened spirit 
she listened to the vows and assurances of her 
Edward. He spoke of glory, of the soldier's 
fame; she thought of mortal scathe and peril, of 
a blood-red field, and an ensanguined grave; and 
when he told of faith and love that could know 
no change, she beheld the ruins of a blighted and 
a broken heart. Alas! alas! her bodings were 
too true. They separated;—and death might 
have been mercy to the pain. ' 
“From the time of Edward’s departure the 
tone of Emma’s spirits -saddened, and the shade 
upon her fair brow became deeper and deeper; 
an extreme delicacy of constitution had attended 
her from infancy; but reared like some costly ex- 
otic, and watched over with ceaseless solicitude, 
she seemed to acquire strength as she grew up, 
and gave promise of a blooming meridian. Still 
to shield her from the storms and roughnesses 
which ruder forms and spirits might encounter 
without peril, was the aim of all around her. 


“ Tt was now the most beautiful season of the 


year; June was about to fread in the flowery 
step of her sweet sister May, and the heart's-ease, 
the rose, and the lily of the valley, welcome her 
approach. News from the continent was receiv- 
ed; and in a letter from Brussels, Edward gave 
intelligence of having joined the army in safety. 
His epistle was fraught with the fondest expres- 
sions of affection, the sweetest assurances of 
faith ; and he alluded to the approaching conflict, 
merely to hang upon the picture of re-union 
with all the buoyancy of youthful emotion. Ina 
letter to his grandmother, written at the same 
time, he, however, spoke of ‘the risks of his pro- 
fession, and besought her to sustain and console 
‘his Emma,’ in the issue of his fall. They were 
the last communications which he ever penned. 
The Gazette announced the brilliant victory of 
Waterloo, and dwelt in proud and triumphant 
strains upon the glories of the day ; to the states- 
man and the politician it might have appeared 
blazoned in gold, but to the widowed and the 
childless, the desolate and the orphan, it teemed 
with characters of blood. Edward had fallen in 
the field; the tidings of his disease came wedded 
with the voice of victory; and from that fatal 
hour Emma drooped and faded like a flower 
which has neither sun nor moisture. In vain her 
distracted parents strove to wean her from her 
melancholy ; despair, quiet but -certain despair, 
had fixed upon ‘the delicate springs of her exis- 
tence; ‘ her thoughts and her memories lay too 
deep for tears,’ and, silent and uncompiaining, 
she appeared passing to the ‘ green pastures and 
still waters’ of the blessed. Music became her 
principal solace; and it is to me a mournful 
pleasure to imagine, that as the sharer of her so- 
litude, I sometimes soothed her into a momenta- 
ry oblivion of her sorrows. 

“Upon Lord Henry F****, Edward’s compa- 
nion in arms, devolved the responsible office of 
.. conveying to Emma some memorials from Ed- 

ward, confided to him on the field of battle, when 








the vital stream was fast ebbing toa close, and 
these were accompanied with the last assurances 
of his love. This melancholy duty was perform- 
ed with respect and manly tenderness by Lord 
Henry, who, labouring under the effect of a se- 
vere sabre-wound in the shoulder, weak, pale, 


. and attenuated, presented a spectacle of harrow- 


ing interest to the family. ‘The’ interview was 
painfully distressing, but supported by the chief 
sufferer with a fortitude that surpassed the ex- 
pectation of ‘her friends. She endeavoured to 
look calm, while it was evident that her heart 
was bursting: no shriek—no idle tear escaped 
her; and the hysterical sob which at length 
broke from her surcharged bosom, was scarcely 
deeper than that with which Lord Henry, con- 
cluding his narration, put into her hands a lock 
of hair, once bright and auburn, but now faded 
and discoloured with a sanguine hue. It washer 
own—her own—the-ringlet which she had given 
het Edward—and which he had worn as a talis- 
man, and kissed a thousand and a thousand times 
while gazing upon each golden hair. And that 
stain—that deep. and horrid stain!—could it be 
mistaken ?—Oh! no—his heart’s blood had dyed 
and consecrated that fair tress. Her eyes closed, 
and pitying nature suspended the consciousness 
of woe. - * * + * * * * 

“ Having discharged his mistion, the gallant 
nobleman withdrew; but the impression made 
upon him by the appearance of Emma was too 
serious to be erased. His calls were repeated ;- 
and Mr. Lascelles, hoping to wean his child from 
her strong agony of thought, fostered his visits of 
etiquette, till they ripened into those of friend- 
ship. The prepossession in favour of the young 
mourner, thus matured into passion the most ar- 
dent, the most delicate and sincere, and Lerd 
Herry waited but for an opportunity of declar- 
ing his affection, and flinging himself, his title, 
and his dazzling possessions at her feet. 3 

“ With its deep and mellow livery, its splendid — 
and glowing sunset, and its rich and shadowy 
twilight, the autumn came and went ; the winter 
also passed away; and the sweet notes of the 
throstle and the wood-lark hailed the arrival 
of the spring. Nature, reviving, assumed the 
aspect of gladness; and the iris, the pansey, the 
violet and the primrose peeped out from their 
concealment. But Emma was unaffected by the 
beauties of the season. It is true that, for her 
parent’s sake, she prayed for resignation—but, 
alas! her heart was in the tomb; and when her 
noble wooer, trembling with agitation, revealed 
the nature of his sentiments towards her, a cold 
shuddering crept over her, and with averted 
eyes she motioned him away, while the ashy hues 
of her countenance, the convulsive movement of 
her lip, and the inflexion of her sweet brow, told 
him too plainly that he bad made shipwreck of 
his love. Pale as she had _been, she soon 


| became paler, and the raré graces of her figure 


faded into the traces of premature decay. The 
worm lay buried at the root, and the fall of this 
fair flower was inevitable. Symptoms of pulmo- 
nary decline made themselves visible in the in- 
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creased lustre of her eye, the fitful hecti 
cheek, and in excess of apprehension/Mr. and 
Mrs. elles summoned additional advice ; the 
physi of royalty obeyed the call; but when 
the blight is at the core, man’s art  availeth 
nought; and thus, ere the summer waned away, 


it shed its brightest blossoms. upon. the grave of * 


Emma. . Fair and stainless being, unfitted for a 
world of sin and sorrow, the first rude touch of 
trial severed a chain, the links of which had lony 
been dissolving, and gave back her pure “spirit 
to the Creator who endowed it.: 

“ The sun had sunk beneath the horizon, but 

iance still burned upon the west, when, 

her eyes, for the last time, apen that 
glowing sky, and then fixing them upon her pa- 
rents with unutterable tenderness and solemnity, 
Emma grasped a hand of each, and pressed it to 
that poor heart ‘whose pulses were fast .aastening 
todecay. It wasa trying agd an awful moment, 
and strong as was the hallowed hope of re-union 
within her breast, it was evident that the frailty 
of nature wrestled with ber spirit—for though no 
murmur escaped her lips, tears swam in her pure 
eyes, as steadfastly, sweetly, and mournfully she 
continued to gaze upon the objects of her filial 
affection, so soon to be left desolate and childless. 

* * - * * * * * 

“ A quivering of the undegelip, a tremor of the 
closing eye-lids, and a ‘1h wh, struggling 
sigh,’ were the termination conflict! 

“ Left, as she had placed me, in the window of 
her own apartment, I was converted into the 
witness of her forlorn mother’s anguish, and the 
sad inmate of the chamber of death. How shall 
I describe my emotion, as | beheld all that re- 
mained of the being whom I adored? Beautiful 
in dissolution, she reposed upqp that couch from 
which she was doomed to rise no more: those 
eyes, which I had so often dwelt upon with joy, 
were then closed for ever—their lids were sealed, 
and the golden lashes with which they were 
fringed lay like a soft shadow upon a cheek paler 
than the mountain-snow. The bloom of vitality 
had passed from that enchanting lip—but still the 
traces of a radiant smile hung round it, and told 
how divinely sweet it must have been in life; 
while upon her guileless brow sat a calm and 
hallowed serenity, blended with the gentler traits 
of suffering and sorrow. Unshorn, and unshroud- 
ed by the ceral band, the long auburn ringlets 
which had so often swept over me like wreaths 
of silk, now receding from her temples formed a 

ow contrast with the marble hues of that 
transparent face. * * 

“ The evening wore away, and the noiseless— 
the mysterious night came on. A rustling in the 
room excited my attention ;—the mether hadsto- 
len from her attendants to watch, and weep, and 
mourn over thé.relics of her angel-child; and 
now that there no eye—no ear to hear her 
save Hs, she abandoned herself to the deep and 
stirring agony of a mother’s woe. 

“* And was it for this,’ she exclaimed, ‘ was it 
for this, my Emma, that I cherished thee at my 
bosom—that I nursed thee i in the cradle—that I 


of her 





tended thee by day, and hung over thee by night? 
Was it for this, my fair and only one? Was it, 
alas! for this sad and weary scene?’ She could 
say no more, but, bending over the corpse, im- 
primfted a thousand yearning kisses upon the 
clay-cold lip of her idolized; and her tears—a 
woman’s and a mother’s tears-fell fast upon the 
tintless cheek and brow. * * * ; 
“The funeral shortly took place. The brief 
and ceremonious visits of the man of sables—his 
hollow sympathy—his trembling voice, but tear- 
less eye—with the cold, mechanical. ecrutiny of 


his assistants, shocked and disgusted me. -But, 


alas ! What could my feelings—the feelings of an 
unknown and stranger inmate—what could they 


-be? Bound by.an imperious chain of silence, I 


could neither sooth nor be soothed ; and voiceless 
and visionary, 1 beheld and shared in that afflic- 
tion, for the mitigation of which I would have 
sacrificed my mysterious existence. At-length 
the dreadful, the harrowing day of interment ar- 
rived ; and the coffin—the dull and envious coffin 
—was screwed down. How can I paint the 
mute, the wild, the despairing anguish of the 
mother, as, for the last—ay, the Jast time, she 
préssed the faded lip of her angelic child! How 
can I pourtray the solemn suffering of the father, 
as, with all the parent at his heart, he sought to 
yield to the partner of his life that consolation 
which he no less required! Let me draw the 
veil over a picture too full of sadness to be con- 
templated without pain. Suffice it to say, that, 
consecrated by prayer and benédiction—by un- 
bought tears and sighs—my beloved, my idolized, 
my Emma was borne to her final resting-place 
upon earth; and dimmed was every eye as the 
white plumes upon her hearse glanced and nod- 
ded through the bright green trees that shaded 
the pathway to the tomb of her ancestors: 

“ She reposes beneath a marble sepulchre, sur- 
rounded by the trophies of greatness and the bla- 
zonry of wealth; while he, for whom she died, 
sleeps in the far-off grave of a soldier—in the 
field where, though conquering, he fell; and the 
tall grass that waves fitfully over the turf,is the 
only memorial of the spot. 

** In change of sceneand hurry of engagement, 
Lord Henry endeavoured to lose the sense of his 
disappointment and his grief. In part he suc- 
ceeded; forthe constancy of man is but as the 
reed when compared with that of woman: but 


. although the shade of sorrow vanished from his 


brow, the double memorial of love and sf seo 
—the blood-stained tress—was never discard 
from his breast.” 


_—_—»———— 


Plutarch tells a story of a Lacedemonian who 
had killed his father, and escaped discovery. 
Some. time after, when in company, he darted 
his spear into a nest of swallows. When asked 
the reason of that unaccountable action, his an- 
swer was, “ that. he thought that those swallows 
were reproaching him with his father’s death,” 
The strangeness of this answer begat suspicion, 
discovery, conviction and punishment. 
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GAMES OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 


Ar a very early period we find the games of 
the Romans regulated with great order and me- 
thod. Under the republic, the consuls and pre- 
tors presided over the Circensian, Apollinarian, 
and Secular Games; the plebeian ediles had the 
direction of the Plebeian Games; the curule 
ediles, or the pretor, superintended the festivals 
dedicated to Jupiter, Ceres, Apollo, Cybele, and 
other chief Gods. These latter celebrations, 
which continued during three days, were origi- 
nally termed Ludi Magni; but upon the term 
being extended to four days by a decree of the 
senate, they took the name of Ludi Maximi. 
Games were instituted by the Romans, not only 
in honour of the celestial deities of all nations, 
but even to propitiate those who presided over 
the infernal regions; while the Feralia was a 
festival established in honour of deceased mor- 
tals. Thus were Heaven, Tartarus, the 
grave, ail laid under contribution for ays, 
by a religion which may be literally termed jo- 
vial, whether in the ancient or modern accepta- 
tion of that word. The Feralia continued for 
eleven days, during which time presents were 
carried to the graves of the dead, whose manes, 
it was universally believed, came and hovered 
over their tombs, and feasted upon the provisions 
which had been placed there by the hand of 
piety and affection. It was also believed that 
during this period they enjoyed rest and liberty, 
and a suspension from their punishment in the 
infernal regions. 

The Scenic Games, adopted from those of 
Greece, consisted of tragedies, comedies, and 
satires, represented at the theatre in honour of 
Bacchus, Venus and Apollo. ‘Bo render these 
exhibitions more attractive to the common peo- 
ple, they were accompanied by rope-dancing, 
tumbling, and similar performances. Afterwards 
were introduced the pantomimes and buffoons, to 
which the Romans, like the degenerate Greeks, 
became so passionately attached, when the pub- 
lic taste and manners had become equally cor- 
rupt, that they superseded the more regular 
drama. There was no fixed time for these exhi- 
bitions, any more than for those amphitheatrical 
shows which were given by the consuls and 
emperors to acquire popularity, and which 
consisted in the combats of men and animals. 
So numerous, however, were the games of 
stated occurrence, that we can do no more than 
briefly recapitulate the names of the most cele- 
brated. 

The Actian Games, consecrated to Apollo in 
commemoration of the victory of Augustus over 
Mark Antony at Actium, were held every third 
or fifth year, with great pomp, in the Roman 
stadium, and consisted of gymnastic sports, mu- 
sical competitions, and horse-racing. In the 
reign of Tiberius were established the Ludi 
Augustales, in honour of Augustus, the first re- 
presentation of which was disturbed by the break- 











ing out of the quarrel between the comedians 
and the buffoons, where rival factions so often 
subsequently embroiled the theatrical represen- 
tations. Livia established, in honour of the same 
emperor, the Palatine Games, to which the Ro- 
mans were perhaps more indebted than to any 
other, since their celebration afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the destruction of the monster Cali- 
gula. The Certamina Neronia were literary 
competitions, established by the tyrant from 
whom they were named, who affected to be a 
patron as well as an adept in all the liberal arts. 
Among other prizes there was one for music, by 
which we are to understand poetry, since we are 
expressly told by Suetonius, that Nero himself 
won the crown of poetry and eloquence; none 
of his antagonists, probably, choosing to surpass 
so formidable an antagonist. Games, upon va- 
rious models, were also founded in commemora- 
tion of Commodus, Adrian, Antoninus, and many 
other illustrious and famous individuals; while 
all the leading and many of the subordinate dei- 
ties in the mythological army of the pagaws were 
honoured, at stated periods, by festivals and sa- 
crifices; so that one almost wonders how the 
people could snatch sufficient time-from the bu- 
siness of pleasuréand the public shows, to attend 
to the diurnal cares and pursuits of life. 

Besides these numerous festivities—for, though 
many of them professed to be religious ceremo- 
nies, they were essentially merry-makings, and 
revels—there were the Secular Games, revived - 
by Augustus, and celebrated only once in a hun- 
dred years. Every thing appertaining to these 
games were calculated to impress the supersti- 

«tious mind with deep and solemn reverence. 
From the long interval between the celebrati 
none could have seen them before, none could 
ever hope to behold them again. Slaves and 
strangers were excluded from any participation 
in this great national festival; the mystic sacri- 
fices to Pluto and Proserpine, to the Fates, and 
to the earth, were performed at night on the 
banks of the Tiber ; the Campus Martius, which 
was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
“torches, resounded with music and dancing, and 
the temples with the choral hymns of youths and 
virgins imploring the gods to preserve the virtue, 
the felicity, and the empire of the Roman people. 
While these supplications were tendered the 
statues of the deities were placed on cushions, 
where they were served with the most exquisite 
dainties. During the three days of the festival 
three different pieces of music were performed, 
the scene being changed as well as the form of 
the entertainment. On the first the people as- 
sembled in the Campus Martius; on the second 
in the Capitol; the third upon Mount Palatine. 
A full and beautiful description of these games 
is furnished by the Carmen Seculgre of Horace, 
who was appointed the laureate to celebrate 
their revival by Augustus, and whose Ode, like 
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those of Pindar upon the Olympic Games, is all 
that remains to us of the great and gorgeous 
spectacle that it commemorates. 

When the Romans became masters of the 
world they accorded the right of stated public 
shows to such cities as required it; the names of 
which places are preserved in the Arundel mar- 
bles, and other ancient inscriptions. Games of 


all sorts—floral, funeral, Compitalian, and many 
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others, as well as the numerous festivals in ho- 
nour of deities, heroes, and men, were held in 
most of the provincial towns as well as in Rome 
itself. These closely resembled the religious 
ceremonies of the Greeks, from whom indeed 
they were chiefly borrowed; but none of them 
equalled in celebrity or magnificence the Olym- 
pic Games, of which we have already given a 
description. 





THE SPANISH MAID. 


W. A. ALLSTON. 
Five weary months sweet Inez number’d 
From that unfading bitter day 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That called her Isidor away— 
That never to her heart has slumber’d; 


She hears it now, and sees far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling feathery tide, 
Now bright, now with the dim shore biending ; 


She hears the cannon's deadly rattle— 
And fancy hurries on to strife, 
And hears the drum and screaming fife, 
Mix with the last sad cry of life. 

Oh, should he—should he fall in battle! 


Yet stili his name would live im story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again. 
And would not she for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the flower 
That grew upon the very bank 
Where first her ear bewilder’d drank 
The plighted vow—where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon amid the purple haze, 
The showers from his slanting rays; 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze, 
To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits and fills the air ; 
And, deck’d with Vict’ry’s glorious gear, 
In vision Isidor is there. 

Then how her heart mid sadness dances! 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that in that hour, 
The Future, like the colour’d shower 
That seems to arch the ocean o'er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 


The Foe is slain. His sable charger 
All fleck’d with foam comes bounding on; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And on its brow the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger, larger- 


And now he nears the mountain-hollow ; 
The flow’ry bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break— 
And Inez there.— He’s not awake— 

Yet how he'll love this dream to-morrow ! 


But no—he surely is not dreaming; 
Another minute makes it clear; 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’s cheek, dispel the fear 
That bliss like his is only seeming. 





THE VIRGIN MARYS BANK.* 


BY JOSEPH C. CALLANAN. 
Tue evening star rose beauteous above the fading day, 
As to the Jone and solemn beach the Virgip came to pray, 
And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight’s mellow 
fall, 
But the bank of green where Mary knelt was the brightest 
of them all. 


Slow moving o’er the waters a gallant bark appeared, 

And hef joyous crew look’d from the deck as to the land she 
near’d; 

To the calm and shelter’d haven she floated like a swan, 

And her wings of snow, o’er the waves below, in pride and 
beauty shone. 


The master saw “ our lady’’ as he stood upon the prow, 

And mark’d the whiteness of her robe and the radiance of 
her brow ; 

Her arms were folded gracefully upon her stainless breast, 

And her eyes look’d up amongst the stars to Him her soul 
lov’d best. 


He show’ d her to his sailors, and he hailed her with a cheer, 

And on the kneeling Virgin they gazed with laugh and jeer, 

And madly swore a form so fair they never saw before, 

And they curs’d the faint lagging breeze that kept them from 
the shore. 


The ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight sheen, 

And up his wrathfg! billows rose to vindicate their Queen; 

And a cloud came o’er the heavens, and a darkness o'er the 
land, 

And the scoffing crew beheld no more the lady on the strand. 


Out burst the growling thunder, and the lightning leap'd 
about, 

And rushing with its watery war the tempest gave a@ shout, 

And’ that vessel from a mountain wave came down with 
thund’ ring shock, 

And her timbers flew, like scatter’d spray, on Inchidony’s 
rock. 


Then loud from all that guilty crew one shriek rose wild and 
high, 

But the angry surge swept over them and hush’d their gurg- 
ling cry; 

And, with a hoarse exulting tone, the tempest passed away, 

And down, still chafing from their strife, the indignant wa- 
ters lay. 


When the calm and purple morning shone out on high Dun- 
more, 

Full many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony’s shore ; 

And to this day the fisherman shows where the scoffers 
sank, 

And still he calls that hillock green, the Virgin Mary's Bank. 


* These very beautiful verses are founded on an existing 
popular tradition in the county of Cork. There is not @ 
fisherman, we believe, who visits the bay of Cloghnakilty 
but can show the green hillock, known as the Virgin Mary's 
Bank. 
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THE WIFE OF SEVEN HUSBANDS: 
A LEGEND OF LONDON. 


In the beginning of the reign of Edward the 
First, of long-limbed memory, there lived upon 
Corne-hille, over against the spot where the 
water-tonne was a few years afterwards built, a 
certain blithe and buxome widow, very wealthy, 
and as fair withal as she was wealthy: she was 
only in her twenty-eighth year, of a tall and 
stately shape and bearing, and with commanding 
and yet right modest features: her face was oval, 
her hair and eyes of bright black; her forehead 
high; her eyebrows arched, almost into semi- 
circles; her nose slightly aquiline; her cheeks 
high coloured, and yet delicately so; her lips 
small, and prettily bent; her teeth white and 
regular; her chin rather forward and dimpled ; 
and her complexion dark though not swarthy: 
so that upon the whole she had rather a Jewish 
cast of countenance, and yet there.was no right- 
ful reason to suspect that there was even a drop 
of Israelitish blood in her veins, for her father, 
and his fathers before him, for many generations 
back, had been rich and respectable goldwork- 
ers, citizens of London, and had always married 
among their equals and friends. Busy tongues, 
however, there were that whispered something 
or other to this effect—that the maternal grand- 
mother of Mrs. Alice (my young and pretty wi- 
dow,) during the absence of her husband, who 
was a merchant, had become pretty intimately 
acquainted with a young Hebrew, at that time 
staying in London; and that, when her husband 
returned, he was, for some reason or other, so 
angry with his wife, that he put her away from 
him, and would never after see her, though he 
provided for her during life, and himself educated 
the children she had borne up to the period of 
their parting. Now, though thedatter part of 
this story is undoubtedly true, I would neverthe- 
less caution my readers, gentle and simple, not 
to put too much trust in the former part thereof; 
remembering that husbands are husbands, and, 
from the beginning of the world to the present 
day, have been, and are, a jealous and wayward 
race; and, moreover, that the breath of slander 
will at times sully the brightest reputations ; and 
besides, that conclusions are too frequently 
drawn which the prenfises will by no fair means 
justify. 

But be this as it may, Mistress Alice was a 
very handsome woman, and, as has been before 
said, very wealthy, for her father always petted 
her, and although he had two other children, 
sons, he quarrelled with them both and turned 
them out of doors, and very solemnly vowed he 
would disinherit them, and there is little doubt he 
would have kept his vow, but that they prevent- 
ed him, the eldest, by being drowned in the Fleet 
river, and the other by getting murdered in an 
affray with the city watch. At the old man’s 
death, therefore, he left all his property, real and 
personal, to his ‘“‘ deare daughter Alice,” who 





was then twenty-one years old, and had lately 
been married for the first time in her life. She 
has been already introduced to the reader as a 
widow, and if he was tempted to be surprised at 
her being so young a one, what will he think 
when he reads that she was a widow for the fifth 
time ?—ay, and was now on the eye of being 
married to her sixth husband—this wala Master 
Simon Shard, a draper of Corne-hill, who had a 
well-filled purse, a rather cagpulent figure, a 
round and ruddy face, and.was about two and 
thirty years of age. It was said he had been 
enamoured of the fair Alice previously to her 
three last marriages, but that he had not had 
courage enough to break his mind to her till 
some time after the death of her fourth husband, 
and when he did so he found she was unfortu- 
nately engaged to his immediate forerunner, at 
whose death he again pressed his suit—was ac- 
cepted, and they were married. After living for 
about six months on the most seemingly loving 
and comfortable terms, Master Shard was one 
morning found dead in his bed, without any pre- 
vious illness or indisposition: this was very 
strange, at least strange it will probably seem to 
the reader, though it was not so to Mrs. Alice’s 
neighbours, for, wonderful to relate, all her other 
husbands had died in the same way, and under 
the same circumstances. There had been from 
time to time many various opinions afloat upon 
this subject, and they had become more preva- 
leat, stronger, and of longer lasting upon the suc- 
cessive deaths of eachof her husbands. Themost 
moderate had merely observed, that “ for certes 
Mrs. Alice was a very unlucky, or a very lucky 
woman,” according to the speaker’s appreciation 
of wedlock; others looked very wise, and seemed 
to think a good deal, but said very little, gene- 
rally contenting themselves with obserying— 
“ That it really was very odd;’’ but again there 
were others, who—especially on the death of 
Mr. Shard’s predecessor—declared that “ such 
things were clean out of the common run of na- 
ture, and that either Mrs. Alice, or some one 
not to be named among Christians, must have 
bewitched her husbands,” (and here the speaker 
and listeners, especially if females, would de- 
voutly cross themselves) “ or else some thing or 
other” (also it seemed not to be named among 
Christians) “ had carried them off in a very odd 
way, to say the least of it;” and to this cautious 
and mysterious opinion the generality of the Jast 
mentioned sect of gossips, with additional self- 
crossings, assented. Still however, Mrs. Alice’s 
conduct was so, not only unobjectionable, but 
praiseworthy ; she was so pious and charitable a 
woman, so good a neighbour, so kind a friend, 
and in short, both publicly and privately fulfilled 
all the domestic relations of life, in so exemplary 
a manner, that even the tongues of those who 
secretly envied her wealth, her beauty, and may 
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be her luck, had not as yet dared to wag in open 
scandal against her; but a sixth recurrence of 
so extraordinary an event, it would seem gave 
sudden loose to their hitherto confined scruples 
and tongues; or, perhaps the reason why they 
more freely vented their suspicions or their spite 
on the present occasion might be that Master 
Shard had been a man of great influence in the 
city—his connexions stood high in the eyes of 
men, and he had a cousin who was sheriff at the 
time of his death, and who declared when he 
heard it, “‘ by his father’s beard, he would see into 
the mattemthat very moment,” and accordingly 
next morning, for he was just going to sit down 
to dinner when he made the above declaration, 
he presented himself with a posse comitatus at 
Mrs. Alice’s door—and then the neigbourhood, 
as with one voice, spoke out against her; for 
their long held opinion of her (at least they said 
it had been long held), now found the counte- 
nance of power—her piety had been hypocrisy, 
and they had thought so all along—her charity, 
ostentation—her goodness and kindness, even 
those that had benefited by them, now found 
some hole to pick in, and in plain and pithy 
English they called her a murderess. 

While this was going on without Mrs. Alice’s 
doors, another kind of scene was taking place 
within. The sheriff had been readily admitted, 


and was followed not only by the posse of the 
county, but by a posse of the venue (to use, I be- 


lieve, a strictly lawful phrase,) consisting of all 
sorts of people, who either had, or thought they 
had, or thought they should like to have some 
concern in the business. They found the widow 
by the bedside of her departed husband: she not 
only did not fly from, but courted investigation, 
and accordingly the body was investigated, but 
not the slightest sign of violence was found upon 
it; no trace of steel or poison—all was as right 
and as unaccountable as it ought to have been. 
There were some present who pretended to a 
great knowledge of human nature, and who 
strictly watched Mrs. Alice during the whole 
transaction, and their evidence went still further 
to clear her from the imputation it was sought 
to affix upon her: for they said her conduct was 
so thoroughly natural—she seemed struggling be- 
tween indignation at the charge brought against 
her, and grief for the cause thereof; and yet 
there was no overacting in her grief, it seemed 
just what she would be likely to feel for the loss 
of such a husband, and to be rather sorrow for 
the spell that appeared to be upon her, than for 
the man himself. The sheriff and his friends 
therefore, whatever they might have thought or 
wished, found themselves forced to declare her 
guiltless; and after partaking of a slight refec- 
tion, consisting of boiled beef, suet puddings, 
sausages and ale, left the widow to her solitude. 
His declaration of her guiltlessness was soon 
known among her neighbours, almost all of 
whom without any delay or difficulty returned to 
their former good opinion of her, greatly pitying 
her for the trouble she had been put to, and 
much wondering how folks could be so spiteful 





as tell such wicked stories. In afew days orders 
were given for the burial of the late Master 
Shard in Mrs. Alice’s family vault, which was in 
St. Michael’s church, and which vault, though 
one of considerable extent, Mrs. Alice seemed 
in a fair way of filling choak full with her hus- 
bands. 

St. Michael’s church stood at the period of this 
tale, and for anght the teller knows to the con- 
trary, stands to this day at the eastern end of 
Cornhill, and about midway between this church 
and Mrs. Alice's house there was a pot-house or 
tavern, known by the sign of the “ Sevenne 
Starres:” in the tap-room of this tavern, upon 
the afternoon when Mr. Shard was to be carried 
to his long home, there was assembled a very 
merry company of some dozen worthy citizens, 
who were getting full of good things and gratitude 
towards the giver of the feast, Master Martyn 
Lessomour, a young merchant, whose safe return 
from a long and successful voyage in the Medi- 
terranean they were met to celebrate. Master 
Lessomour was not yet thirty, though hard upon 
it; tall, strongly and well-built; his face was 
handsome and manly, and his large blue eyes 
looked like mirrors of his frank heart; his com- 
plexion was naturally fair, but exposure to sun 
and storm had given it a healthy tan, as they had 
also yet more bleached his light hair, which he 
wore long and curling down his neck and shoul- 
ders ; in short, he was altogether a comely young 
man to look upon, and the rogue knew it too, for 
it was particularly observed of him that bis car- 
riage, which was at all times free and easy, 
would assume a little bit of a swagger when he 
either met in the streets, or passed under win- 
dows where were sitting any young and pretty 
city damsels. In his merry moods he was playful 
as a month-old kitten, as very a galliard as the 
best among them; but when business required 
it, he was as staid and sober as if an idle jest or 
an extra cupef canary had never passed his lips, 
so that he was equally well thought of among the 
grave and the gay; some of the oldest and 
wealthiest of the citizensewould nod to him in 
passing, and some even went so far as to declare 
upon ’Change, “they believed young Master 
Lessomour would be a man well to do in the 
world, if,’ for they generally added a reserva- 
tion, “if he only took care of himself and had 
good luck.” They might indeed have been a 
little influenced in the formation of this good 
opinion, by the fact of his being the only heir and 
great favourite of a very rich and very old uncle. 
On the afternoon in question, he and his boon 
companions were at the height of their merri- 
ment, when one who was sitting in the bay win- 
dow, that jutted out into the street, observed the 
funeral of Master Shard approaching, and gave 
notice thereof to the others. The passing of a 
dead body being a solemn event, and they being 
orthodox Christians (according to the ortheioxy 
of those times) their merriment was therefore 
suspended, and I will not undertake to’say there 
was not a share of curiosity mixed up with this 
religious feeling, for they rose, one and all, and 
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huddled into the window recess, in order to have 
a fair view of the funeral procession, which as 
matters went then-a-days was a very sumptuous 
one. Most of the party present being acquainted 
with the circumstances of the case, at once re- 
cognized whose funeral it was, and the ignorant 
and anxious ears of Master Lessomour were 
greedily drinking in sundry marvellous tales of 
the rich widow of Corne-hille, when she herself 
passed immediately by the window, looking be- 
comingly downcast and sorrowful. 

“ Be she what she may,” exclaimed my young 
merchant, “ by the pillars of St. Hercules, she is 
a lovely wench, and steps out like an empera- 
trice.” 

‘* A witch, Master Martyn,” replied one, the 
oldest of his companions, “ a wicked witch is she, 
take an honest man’s word for it, who should 
know something about such things.” 

“ He is married to a shrew,” said another, in 
an audible under tone, which produced a hearty 
laugh against the former speaker: in this, how- 
ever, Master Lessomour did not join, nor with 
his companions who resumed their places round 
the well stored table, but drawing a stool into 
the window recess, and taking a tankard of ale 
with him, he sat him down, intending, he said, to 
have another glimpse of the fair widow as she 
should return from the church; meanwhile, he 
requested the company to tell him something 
more about her as they seemed to know so much, 
and he nothing, having been so long away from 
home—and accordingly, Master Andrews (he 
who had boasted of his knowledge of such things, 
and was indeed reputed the most garrulous gossip 
in the parish) with the assistance and interruption 
of his companions, when they thought he had not 
made enough of a good point, went through a 
relation of Mrs. Aliee’s liie and adventures; and, 
which relation, divested of a considerable share 
of fiction, with which Master Andrews had 
ladened it, and put together, it is humbly hoped, 
in something of a more coherent manner, cor- 
responded very nearly with that which has been 
already laid before the reader. During all 
this while, Martyn Lessomour spoke not a word, 
and, when at length the narration was ended, 
he slapped his hand lustily on the window sill, 
and cried out, “ By the seven stars, and they are 
ruling ones now,” castingmp his eyes to the sign 
over the door, “ but it is a strange tale—and 
whether true or false I will soon know—for if the 
mind of man hold good within me four-and- 
twenty hours, 1 will somehow or other scrape 
knowledge with this said witching widow.” 

At this observation, there was a general out- 
cry, some declaring he would not do as he said, 
others that he could not; and some, presumifig 
on long intimacy with him, or on their greater 
advance in years, vowed he should not. 

“ And we’ll see that, my merry masters, in an 
eye-twinkle,” cried Lessomour, “‘ for here comes 
the dame back as if to my wish ;” and with that, 
to the no small wonderment of his friends, he 
started from his seat, and clapping his cap upon 
one side of his head, hurried out cf the door, and 








posted himself on the middle of the path, whereon 
Dame Alice with a few attendants was returning: 
he staid there, till she came within two or three 
paces of him, and then drew back to make way 
for her—she looked up, and their eyes met, and, 
bowing as gracefully as he could, which was not 
indifferently, he drew back still farther. Mrs. 
Alice turned with the intent to cross the road, 
but some horsemen riding by at the moment 
prevented her from doing so; whereupon Master 
Lessomour, stepping to her side, said, “ Fair 
dame, will you let a stranger do his poor duty 
here, and see you safe over.” She curtsied, and 
accepted the arm he offered her; and after es- 
corting her across the road, where they again 
exchanged courtesies, he left her, and joined his 
companions, who from the window had beheld 
with astonishment his bold gallantry. They con- 
spired to attack him with a good deal of banter-_ 
ing and raillery upon his exploit; but he was in 
such high spirits at the good success of it, and so 
well pleased with the way in which he had ac- 
quitted himself, that he fairly turned the tables 
upon them; or if, literally speaking, he did not 
do that, they pretty nearly did it for themselves ; 
for in the course of two hours there was not one 
of the party, with the exception of Master Les- 
somour, who was too merry to get drunk, and of 
Master Andrews, on whom liquor had no more 
eifect than on a sponge, only making him heavy: 
with these exceptions, there was not one who did 
not turn himself under the table. 

Martyn dreamed all night of the lovely widow, 
and rose next morning at the first break of 
dawn. He proceeded immediately to rummage 
over all his mails, a process he went through 
three or four times before he could fix upon what 
suit of clothes he should array himself in. Hay- 
ing at last chosen one, which he thought the 
handsomest, and the best caléulated to show off 
his figure to advantage, he began to dress himself 
therein; but before he had got half through his 
toilet, it occurred to him that the suit he had 
chosen being a very gaudy one, was not the most 
suitable for the visit he intended to make; he 
therefore picked out one of a more sober cast, in 
which he finally clothed himself to his heart’s 
content. It consisted of a sad coloured doublet, 
breeches and hosen; the greater part of which, 
except the sleeves of the former, were concealed 
by a long cloth coat or robe, of a deep claret 
hue, hanging down nearly to his heels: this outer 
garment was open up the front, and fastened at 
the top with three silver buttons; there were no 
sleeves in it, but large apertures to let the arms 
through, which, together with the bottom, front 
and neck, were trimmed with a broadish border 
of silver lace: upon his head he wore a high 
peaked hood, with a long and full tail hanging 
from it, of the same materials and colour of his 
robe; and a pair of pointed shoes completed his 
dress. He then selected a few pieces of black 
ang grey bombacyne, as the species of silk then 
aii, manufactured in Sicily was termed, which 
he had himself brought home on his last voyage, 
and tied them up with a silken cord—and having 








broken his fast, he sallied forth from his lodging 
in Ship-alley, near Tower Hille, with his parcel 
under one arm, and his hands tucked into the 
arm-holes of his robe to keep him warm, for al- 
though it was May, it was a real English, and 
not a mere poetical one. He arrived at Mrs. 
Alice’s door and was admitted into her presence. 
In the most picked language he could master he 
excused his intrusion, relying upon the slight 
courtesy he had happily been enabled to show 
her the preceding day; while she was lavish in 
her thanks for that courtesy, and seemed quite 
as willing to overrate,as he was to lessen it: 
after a good long interchange of such civilities, 
he respectfully requested her examination of the 
contents of his parcel, at the same time, letting 
her know as much as he with propriety could of 
his situation and prospects in life: and when she 
had chosen two pieces of the bombacyne, and 
begged to know at what price they were to be 
purchased, he gallantly entreated her to receive 
them as a trifling token of the great esteem 
wherein he held her: this gave rise again to a 
great many very pretty speeches, and at last 
Mrs. Alice very graciously vouchsafed to accept 
his handsome present—and they parted mutually 
pleased with each other. 

He visited her, however, again and again, and 
their liking of each other seemed to increase 
with each meeting; for if he was charmed by 
her, with her modesty, and her beauty, she was 
decidedly as much taken with his good looks, his 
open-heartedness, and his conversation:—she 
would sit for hours and hours together, listening 
to the strange history of his adventures upon the 
high seas, of his being chased by, and escaping 
from the pirates of the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean; of the wonders he had seen in Spain and 
Italy ; of his visits to Venezia and Genoa; and, 
finding what interest she took in such relations, 
he undoubtedly did a little amplify the truth now 
and then, making as much of an uncommon cir- 
cumstance as he consistently could; though he 
never outraged veracity or her common sense so 
far as to talk of Anthropophagi, or of men whose 
heads did grow beneath their shoulders. In fine, 
so agreeable did they find each other, that as 
soon as decency would permit, they married; 
neither it would seem, at all deterred by the fate 
that had attended all Mrs. Alice’s former bhus- 
bands. The preparations on this occasion were 
as splendid and expensive as possible, every citi- 
zen of any importance that was at all known to 
either of the parties, graced the ceremony with 
their august presence, bringing with them too 


a host of wives, sons and daughters, kinsfolk, | 


friends and acquaintance. The bride wore upon 
her head a small cap of cloth of gold, wrapped 
about with silken cords and stringed pearls; her 
gown was of green silk, embroidered round the 
neck with jewels, as was also her broad silver 
girdle; and over all she bore a long mantle of 
white cloth, richly trimmed and figured ith 
silver, fastened round her neck with thick Meer 
cords, and lined throughout with white fur; her 
shoes were also of white cloth, with long points 
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something turned up. The bridegroom was ar- 
rayed in a pair of peach coloured hosen of fine 
cloth, serving the double purpose of stockings 
and pantaloons, eud a short cointoise, or robe of 
crimson silk, lined with white persan, open at 
the front, and fastened with golden buttons, set 
upon a broad border of dark blue velvet, and 
this trimming also ornamented with similar but- 
tons, ran round the skirts, and wristbands of the 
robe ; his waist was cinctured by a golden girdle; 
a small dagger hung from it, the ivory handle 
and yellow velvet sheath of which were richly 
ornamented with precious stones : over this coin- 
toise he wore a long mantle similar to his bride’s, 
only of dark blue cloth, lined with white persan, 
and clasped at top by a large sapphire, set in 
chased silver ; behind his back there hung a hood 
of the same colour and material as his robe, 
worked all over with golden sprigs, and buttoned 
utider his chin; on his feet he had a pair of yel- 
low Spanish leather crackowes, or shoes, with 
long pointed toes, the ends of which were fasten- 
ed to his knees with silver-gilt chains: gloves 
also he had, and so indeed had the bride, though 
I forgot to mention it; they were alike of fine 
white kid leather; hers, embroidered with gold ; 
and his, with a large emerald set in the back of 
each one, gauntlet-shaped, and edged with 
golden buttons. If all that has not been told, 
would have been irksome and tedious in the tell- 
ing, much more so, nay, Guite impossible would 
it be to tell of all the feasting and mummeries 
that had place in Mrs. Alice’s house on that day 
—of the quantities of roast, boiled, grilled and 
fried—of mortries, pies and tarts, that appeared 
and disappeared—of the oceans of liquors and 
wines too—French and Greek—of Ypocras, 
and Pyment—of Rumney, Malaspine, Vernage, 
Mountrese, Algrade and Garnarde, the very 
names whereof are lost in this degenerate age. 
Let the reader only rest assured, that this was 
better than any common feast, inasmuch as there 
was more than enough. 

This day seemed to have been the beginning 
of a new life for Mrs. Alice; she became from 
that time a gayer woman, and mingled more in 
company than ever she had done before; for, 
with all her good qualities, she had lived hitherto 
rather a retired life: and yet she certainly did 
not fly to society, as@ am afraid some modern 
housewives do, to escape from the fellowship of 
her husband; but rather, as it seemed, to give 
her a greater zest therein—for she loved him 
almost to devotion, and he was equaily attached 
to her. They had been married for nearly four 
months, and not yet a cross word or look had 
passed between them: their mutual affection, in- 
deed, seemed on the increase, which is not always 
the case with a new-married couple, especially 
after the honey-moon ; but, as Master Lessomour 
took care to exact from his wife nothing either 
unreasonable, or what she thought so, he found 
her all duty and ‘obedience. ‘Many people, 
indeed, whispered that all this would not last 
long; for they had not forgotten her other hus- 
bands, though it might almost seem that Master 
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Lessomour and Mrs. Alice herself had done 
so. 
It chanced, however, that, as they were sitting 
together silently one evening upon a low stool or 
settle (in shape something like a modern settee, 
only with quaintly carved frame and elbows.) 
gazimg upon the dying embers of a wood-fire, 
that had been piled up between the brazen dogs 
on the brick hearth, that Mrs. Alice fetched a 
sigh. 

“ Why dost sigh, sweetheart?” said her hus- 
band ; “ art not happy ?” 

“ I knew not that I sighed, dear Martyn,” she 
said. ‘* Certes, it was not for lack of happiness, 
for I am right happy.” 

“ T am glad to hear thee say so, and think thou 
sayest sooth—if I may at all judge from mine own 
heart—for I am happier than 1 ever yet have 
beeh.” 

“ And so, in truth,am I, Martyn—for I am 
happy now ; and, indeed, I never knew happiness 
till I knew thee.” 

“ Nay, now thou art surely cajoling me, sweet- 
est. Meanest thou, thou wert never happy ere 
now ?” 

“ T say, till I knew thee, never—never!”’ As 
she said this with great stress on the word never, 
Martyn, whose arm was girdling her, felt her 
shudder strongly, and he shook too. 

After a short pause he resumed, “‘ Didst thou, 
then, not love thy other husbands, Alice ?” 

** Love them! No, Martyn—no; I hated them 
—hated them with a deadly hate.”’ And at these 
words her face grew lividly pale, and her eyes 
fixed on her husband’s with a strange and snake- 
like glistening, that his marrow thrilled again, 
and his heart beat thick. He spoke to her, how- 
ever, in a meek voice, and said— 

“Why didst thou hate them so, Alice?” 

“ By cause that they were drunkards and 
faithless, Martyn; and, therefore, I hated them 
so; and, therefore, were it possible thou shouldst 
be such, I should even so hate thee, much, very 
much as I do now love thee.” She uttered these 
words in a tone of deep tenderness, and fell 
weeping on his neck. 

He strove, both by caresses and assurances, to 
soothe her; but it was some time before he could 
doso. The conversation was not resumed, and 
they retired to bed. But Martyn’s mind conti- 
nued very restless, and he lay awake long after 
his wife had gone to sleep; he could not dismiss 
her words from his brain, nor efface the impres- 
sion they had made thereon; and, after turning 
the matter over a great many times, he came to 
the resolution that he would see a little into the 
matter. At last he fell asleep, but it was only 
to wake soon from a wild dream. He thought 
he and his wife were still sitting on the low settle, 
as they had been that evening; and that their 
faces were lit up, as they then had been, by the 
fitful glimmering of the dying embers—that her’s 
wore the same livid hue, and her eyes glistened 
in the same snake-like manner, that had then so 
frightened him; and that they were fixed, as 
then, upon his, and, though her look was most 
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shocking, that he was fascinated by it, and could 
not move away his glance from her’s; and her 
face kept growing paler and paler; and her eyes 
brighter and brighter, and more and more ter- 
rible; and he grew sick and sicker at heart, and 
felt a reeling*in his brain, and a choking in his 
throat; and still he could not turn his eyes from 
her. And, behold! her long black curls, that hung 
about her neck and shoulders, seemed of asudden, 
and yet slowly, to become instinct with life; and, 
one by onc, they uncurled themselves—some mov- 
ing their ends to and fro, and up and down, as he 
had seen leeches do in a vase when they sought 
to fix their heads somewhere—others, again, 
twined themselves round the carved rail-work of 
the settle—while others, arching and stretching 
themselves out, twisted round his neck so tightly 
that they nearly throttled him. He woke up in 
alarm and agony, and found his wife’s long hair, 
indeed, around his neck—and her arms, too; and 
her head was lying on his chest, and she was 
sobbing violently. He asked her what ailed her; 
and she said she had had a dreadful dream, all of 
which that she could recollect was that she had 
seen him murdered. 

Martyn slept no more that night; and, thenext 
morning, he rose betimes, and, pretending busi- 
ness, he went out at an early hour. Business, 
however, he had none. He walked forth at the 


Cripplegate, and strolled through the Finsburie 
fields, and so away into the country, without any 


fixed determination or even knowledge of whither 
he was going. It was a drizzly day, too; but he 
seemed unconscious of it, though he was soon 
drenched to the skin. But he kept walking 
about, thinking over the scene of the last even- 
ing, and all the stories he remembered to have 
heard of his wife from the day he first saw her, 
and all other stories he could remember ever to 
have heard of witches and their cunning, till he 
began to hold his wife for one in real earnest ; 
or, if she was not a witch, she certainly was 
something else of an unusual nature, but what 
he could not just then bring himself to decide. 
Still he felt that he was not, somehow or other, 
safe with her, in spite of all her fondness for him; 
and reflecting upon her expressions of deep hate 
for her former husbands, and the cause whereto 
she had ascribed that hate, he conceived a design 
to try her love, which he determined upon car- 
rying into immediate execution. It was long 
after sunset when he returned home, and he went 
straight to bed, pleading cold and weariness. 
The next day, he sat all the forenootr with his 
wife; but, in spite of her kindness and attentidits, 
he could not overcome the disagreeable feeling 
that was upon him. He remained reserved, and 
almost sullen; and, at last, Mrs. Alice seemed 
infected with the same manner. At ncon he left 
his house, and went straightways to Master An- 
drews, who lived not far off, with the purpose of 
inducing from him a recital of some of those 
rvellous tales wherewith he had, on a former 
occasion, regaled him. His purpose was, how - 
ever, so far forestalled; for when he came there, 
he found he had some friends with him, and, of 
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course, he was not anxious to make his wife’s 
conduct matter of public talk. He sat, there- 
fore, the whole evening nearly in silence; for 
which, however, they made full amends by their 
boisterous and drunken noise. He sat as Jate as 
any, and left them with the full determination of 
putting his plan into effect that very night. On 
his way home, he trod casually upon a piece of 
apple-rind lying in the path, and, slipping, fell in 
the mire; for it had been raining all that day too. 
At first he was nota little put out; but, after a 
little reflection, remembering that this very mis- 
chance might be made serviceable to his scheme, 
with disordered dress, bending knees, drooping 
mouth and half-closed eyes (assuming, as much 
as he could, the bearing of a drunken man,) he 
presented himself at hisdoor. His wife, although 
it was now late in the night, had sent the servants 
to bed, and had herself sat up for him—a mark 
of attention that some very loving wives do at 
times pay their husbands, often more to their 
annoyance than comfort. In the present instance, 
however, nothing could have happened more to 
Lessomour’s wish. ‘The moment his wife saw 
him, her face flushed even to darkness, and her 
large black eyes widened to a greater size, as 
she said in a tone half of anger, half of dread, 
“ Why, Martyn, what is this? what has befallen 
thee ?”’ 

“I’ve been with some friends, my love,” he 
replied, speaking thickly. 

** Martyn! Martyn!” she answered, and bit 
her lip, and shook her head, “ a-get thee to thy 
bed ; I will follow quickly.” 

He went accordingly; but it was some time 
before she did follow him, and she lay down by 
his side without speaking a word to him. He 
pretended to be asicep, though he did not really 
sleep all that night; nor more, he thought, did 
she—for she tossed about, and seemed very rest- 
less, now and then muttcring to herself; and as 
soon as morning broke, she rose, and dressed 
herself, and left the room. The whole of that 
day he staid at home, feigning to have a bad 
head-ache. She was very attentive to him, but 
ino way hinted at his conduct of the foregoing 
evening. In two or three days he repeated the 
experiment, and with nearly the same success, 
saving that Mrs. Alice seemed a little more 
gloomy the following day. He tried it a third 
time, and a fourth, and ¢haé night she did not 
come to his bed at all. The next morning she 
spoke to him, for the first time, upon the subject; 
she expressed more sorrow than anger—talked 
kindly to him—said she had hoped once, twice, 
and even thrice, that his coming home full of 
liquor might have been a mishap; but she now 
felt forced to fear that drunkenness was becom- 
ing an usage with him; and she begged him, 
with tears in her eyes, as he prized her happiness, 
to stop in good time, ere it did in truth become 
an usage. He was moved by her earnestness, 
and promised her, and, at the time, himself de- 
termined to disquiet her no farther on this heaf® 
but an impulse, which somehow he could not 
resist, urged him in a few days to break his word. 











Twice more his conduct called forth pressing 
entreaties from his wife—the last time, indeed, 
they were mingled with some reproaches : but it 
all was of no effect upon Lessomour, he conti- 
nued in the career he bad begun. The day after 
he had returned heme, for the seventh time, in a 
pretended state of drunkenness, his wife said to 
him, “ Martyn, I have prayed thee till I am 
weary: I now warn thee—take heed. As my 
husband, I owe thee love and duty; but I can 
pay neither toa drunkard. Heed my warning, 
or woe upon us both!” ‘ 

And did Martyn still go on with the pursuit of 
his experiment?—He did. Although he saw it 
was losing him his wife’s love, and winning him 
her anger—her hate—he went on, with an un- 
swerving resolution, which, in such a cause, 
seemed obstinacy, or madness, or worse. In the 
present enlightened age, I should not like to say 
he was bewitched, or to attribute to any super- 
natural influence the strong impulse which led 
him on to do as he was doing, in spite of his bet- 
ter sense and better feeling—in spite of the love 
he had unquestionably borne his wife—in spite 
of the danger which he felt he was thrusting 
himself into and feared ; and yet I equally dislike 
to suppose that he was tempted to this severe 
trial of his wife’s love and duty either by too 
great faith in them, or a want of it; though some- 
thing, perhaps, of a similar nature was the trial 
to which Henry put his Emma, and Posthumus 
his Imogene: in neither case, indeed, so severe 
a one, nor, for his personal safety, may be, so 
dangerous; but, whatever might have been his 
motive, it certainly to himself was as inexplica 
ble as he owned it to be irresistible. Again, 
therefore, he transgressed, and was again threat- 
ened: again he reiterated his offence; and then 
his wife said to him the next day, “ Goest thou 
forth to-day, Martyn?” 

* IT must, indeed, Alice,” he answered; “1 
have weighty business to do to-day.” 

“Then mark me, Martyn. I am not going to 
pray thee; but I have warned thee once, and I 
have warned thee twice, and I now warn thee 
for the third and for the last time. Go at thy 
risk, and see thou heed this warning better than 
thou hast done mine others. Go not forth to- 
day, Martyn ; or, going,come not back to me as 
thou hast been wont of late to come. Better 
that thou stay from me altogether: but better 
yet that thou stay with me altogether, Martyn.” 

“ Nay, nay, I needs must go, Alice.” 

“ There needs no plea, Martyn, but thine own 
will—thine own stubborn will—that will not bend 
to thy wife’s prayer. Ay! I said 1 would not 
pray thee, but Ido now. Look! see, Martyn! 
lam on my knees here to thee—and there are 
tears in mine eyes !—and, kneeling and weeping 
thus, I pray thee go not forth to-day. I have had 
dreams of late—dreams of bad foretoken, Mar- 
tyn; and only last night I did truly dream that 
———”’ [Here she gulped, as if for breath.} 
“ Thou wilt lose thy life, an thou go forth to-day, 
Martyn.” 

But Martin Lessomour, like Julius Cesar, 
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was not to be frightened from a fixed purpose 
by a wife’s dreams; and he answered her— 

“ Wife, wife, thou art a fearful woman, and 
makest me fear thee; but, natheless, I shall go.” 

“Go then,” she said, and rose and left him; 
and he shortly after went from the house—he 
returned in the evening in the same assumed 
state as before, and went to bed. For the last 
two days that he had played this part, since his 
wife had begun to use threats, he had gone when 
he left his own house, either to a friend’s or a 
tavern, where he slept away all the time he was 
absent, in order that he might lie awake during 
the night, to watch what his wife would do; but 
during this day he had not, for disquietude of 
mind, been able to sleep at all; but now that he 
was in bed, such a drowsiness came over him, 
that in spite of all his endeavours he soon fell 
into a sound sleep. From this he was aroused 
by his wife’s getting out of bed; yet, although he 
at once started into thorough wakefulness, he 
had the presence of mind to pretend to be still 
asleep, and lay stilk and watched her. She had 
thrown a night gown around her—but her hair 
was loose, and hung straggling about her neck, 
and as she passed the foot of the bed, the light 
from a lamp that was burning on a table, fell 
through her locks upon her face, and Martyn 
saw that it was of that livid paleness, and that 
her eyes were brightened by that hateful snake- 
like look, which he had only once before beheld 
in reality, though in memory, thousands and 
thousands of times: he saw too that she held a 
small knife in one hand. Slowly and stilly, like 
a ghost, she glided on—but away from him; and 
going up to the place where she had hung her 
gown up when she undressed, she took it down, 
and ripped open one of the sleeves of it, and took 
something out: she then went to the hearth, 
where there was a fire burning, for it was winter, 
and having laid the knife and whatever else she 
held in her hand, beside the lamp upon the table, 
she seemed searching for something about the 
hearth. At last Martyn heard her mutter, “ Not 
here—how foolish—heedless of me—I must go 
and fetch it from below.” She moved towards 
the door—Martyn’s heart beat high within him, 
as he thought the moment she should be gone, he 
would leap from the bed and rush past her down 
the stairs, and out of the house—for he strangely 
felt to be alone would be more dreadful than to 
be in her most dreaded presence. She stopped, 
however, at the door—laid hold of the latch, but 
did not raise it—and continued in a low mutter, 
“ Not here; mayhap it was for some good end 
that 1 forgot it—mayhap that [ Should give him 
one more trial yet—shall I? I shali—one more 
trial 1 will give thee, dear Martyn, dear still, 
though lost, [ dread—one more—one more;” and 
saying this, she hurried back to her bed, and 
leaning her head apon Martyn’s shoulder, sighed 
and sobbed, not loudly indeed, but as if her heart 
were cracking—and he—he lay deadly still by 
her side, for he really feared to speak to her, 
éven though it were to speak comfort; or when 
he thought of doing so, the remembrance of her 





word, “ one trial more” stifled him—she seemed 
soon after to doze. In the morning he took care 
to rise before her, and woke her in so doing—he 
went up, as if by accidefit, to the table—and saw 
that beside the knife there lay a smallish round 
dump of lead. 

“ What is this for Alice ?” he said, in a careless 
tone—for he knew she was watching him. 

“ What is it?” she replied. He took it to her 
bedside. “ That,” she continued, “is a weight 
from the sleeve of my gown; I cut it out last 
night, to put in a smaller, for I find it too 
heavy.” 

Martyn laid it down, and presently left the 
room. It was some time before his wife joined 
him below stairs, and when she did at last come, 
her eyes looked so swollen and red, that Martyn 
was pretty sure she had been weeping; he said 
nothing about it, however, but in a few minutes 
rose, and took down his cap, and said, “I am 
bidden forth to dinner again to-day, Alice.”— 
“ Good bye then, Martyn, good bye,” was all her 
answer, and that was said in a low, very solemn, 
and yet kind tone of voice. He lingered in the 
room for a moment or two, in the hope she 
would say something more to him, for he felt less 
inclined to pursue his fraud that day than he had 
ever felt before; perhaps it was from a return 
of love he felt this, perhaps from fear—she said, 
however, nothing “more, indeed, did not seem to 
notice his presence; so after saying, * Well, 
good bye, Alice,” he withdrew. He went at 
once to his next door neighbour’s, and requested 
them to hold themselves in readiness, in case he 
should want for their assistance in the night, for 
he had some idea, he said, that there would be 


an attempt to rob, or perhaps to murder him * 


that night. This greatly alarmed his neighbours, 
and they promised to do what he requested, and 
the moment he had left them they sent for a re- 
inforcement of their friends, and also begged of 
the fitting authorities that there might be an 


additional watch set in their neighbourhood that © 


night. 

Lessornour returned earlier by some hourss 
than usual, and to his wonder, found his door 
was not fastened within. He entered, and called, 
but no one answered—he fastened the door, and 
went up to his bed-room, where he found his 
wife already in bed, and seemingly fast asleep: 
—this was the first time she had not sat up for 
him. He made a great noise, overturning stools 
and boxes, and sundry other things, and then 
cursing at them, after the manner of drunken 
men—but his wife still seemed to sleep soundly ; 
he spake to her, but she made noanswer. Really 
believing she was asleep, he got into bed, and 
pretended himself to sleep, and to snore—still 
she lay quiet. For two hours after he got into 
bed she never moved; but then she quickly but 
silently slipped from the bed, hurried, but still 
without noise, to a stool near the fire, took from 
under one of the cushions a small iron Jadle, and, 
what Martyn knew again for the leaden weight 
he had seen in the morning—this she put into.the 
ladle, and kneeling upon one knee, set it upon 
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the fire; in about a minute she.turned her face 
to the bed, and then raised it up, and Martyn 
saw that though her features were frightfully 
writhen with bad passi@ms, there were tears in 
her eyes that bespoke am inward struggle, She 
rose notwithstanding, and whispered—* Now— 
no flinching’ —and walked up to the bed, with 
the ladle containing the molten lead in her right 
hand; and just as she brought this forward so as 
to pour it into her husband’s ear, he started up 
with a loud outcry, seized ber hand, and jumped 
out of bed, at the same time saying, “‘ Shameless 
assassin! have I caught thee? Help, ho! help, 
neighbours! Help—murder!” Alice did not 
scream—nor start even—but stared in her hus- 
band’s face, and with a strong effort freed her 
hand, flung the ladle into the fire,sank on a stool 
behind her, and hid her face in her hands. Les- 
somour continued calling for help, which call his 
neighbours, to do them justice, were not slow to 
obey—but to the number of two score and odd, 
well armed, they forced the outer door, and were 
hastening up the stairs. As they wereclose upon 
the bed-room door, Alice took her hands from 
her face, and with a hollow voice said—* Martyn 
Lessomour, before the ever living God, I am 
glad this hath so happened.” Before he could 
reply, his neighbours and the watch were in the 
room, and, upon his charge, seized his wife. 
The next day the coffins of her former hus- 
bands were all opened, and in the skulls of each 


was found a quantity of lead, which had plainly 


been poured in through one of the ears. Mrs. 
Alice was soon after tried upon the evidence of 
her living husband, and that of her dead ones, 
which though mute was no less strong. She 
would say nothing in her defence; indeed, after 
the words she spoke to her husband in their bed- 
room on the night of her apprehension, she never 
uttered another: only, in the court, during her 
trial, when Lessomour was bearing witness that 
he had pretended drunkenness to try what effect 
it would have upon her—when he swore to this, 
Alice, whose back had hitherto been towards 
him, furned rapidly round, fixed her glazing eye 
upon his, and uttering a shriek of piercing an- 
guish, would have fallen, but that her jailer 
caught her in his arms: and that look and that 
sound Martyn Lessomour never forgot to his 
dying day. His wife was found guilty of petit 
treason, and was burnt to death in Smithfield, 
according to the law of the land. 

And so great a noise did this story make, that 
in the course of that year a statute was passed, 
more determinately to settle the office of Coro- 
ner, and the powers and duties of him and the 
jury he should summon to the Inquest. 

Martyn Lessomour lived to be a very old, and, 
as had been foretold of him, a very rich man— 
bu: he never was a happy one. 

e ee 

While we can easily defend our character, we 
are no more disturbed by an accusation, than we 
are alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to 
conquer ; and whose attack, therefore, will bring 
us honour without danger. 





A CHINESE DINNER PARTY. 

Wuen a Chinese invites to a ceremonious 
dinner, a large red paper is sent several days 
before the time. On this is written the invitation, 
in the politest terms of the language. On the 
day before a feast, another invitation is sent to 
the guests, on rose-coloured paper, to remind 
them of it, and to ascertain whether they are 
coming. Again on the next day,a short time 
before the hour appointed, the invitation is re- 
peated to inform them that the feast is prepared 
and awaits them. When the guests are assem- 
bled, the first thing presented is warm almond 
milix, in large cup8, Every table is served with 
exaetly the same food, and the same number of 
dishes, at one and the same moment. (Only four 
or five or six persons sit at each table. In 
very fashionable houses, not more than two or 
three.) The tables are mostly of polished ebo- 
ny, cr Surat black wood, and are double; for, 
as they use no table-cloths, the upper table is 
removed, with all that is on it, at the end of the 
first course, to give place to the second. For 
the first course, the tables are laid out with 
chop-stick, wine-cups, china-ware, or enamelled 
spoons and stands, and two little plates with 
fruits, nuts, &c. Several small cold dishes, such 
as dry salted fish, shred fine, and made into a 
salad with mushrooms, &c. are spread over the 
board, only leaving room in the centre for a cup, 
about the size of a breakfast-cup. The dinner 
now commences, and all the wine cups are filled 
with sew-heng-tsow, (a weak acidulated liquor, 
distilled from millet-seed, and always drunk hot,) 
and the master of the feast rises, as well as all 
the guests; he holds the wine-cup in both his 
hands, saluting them with it, after which they all 
drink together, and sit down again. A cup with 
hot food is now served in the centre of every 
table. After the first course the upper table is 
removed, and the table remaining is spread with 
spoons, wine-cups, chop-sticks, vinegar, soy, and 
sweet sauce, with some plates of sliced radishes, 
pears, oranges, and various other fruits and ve- 
getables, placed before each person; and all the 
large fruits are sliced, as well as the vegetables. 
While the second course is preparing, those who 
are tired of sitting, rise and walk about the room. 
The second table being prepared, the guests are 
all seated again, when bird’s-nest soup, the most 
expensive and the greatest delicacy a Chinese 
can offer, is served up, with pigeon’s or plcver’s 
eggs floating upon it, to each person. When 
entertaining any of the high constituted autho- 
rities, the master puts the first dish of the second 
course on every table himself, as it is brought in 
by the servants. Afier all, tea is served up in 
covered cups, as before described; on the leaves, 
and without milk or sugar; and thus closes the 
entertainment. On the day following the feast, 
the host sends a large red paper to each of the 
guests, apologising for the badness of the dinner; 
and they answer him on the same sort of paper, 
expressing in the most exalted and extravagant 
terms the pleasure and unbounded satisfaction 
his feast has afforded them. 





THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK, &c. 





THE SWAN AND THE SKYLARK, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 
SHELLEY. 
MinsT the long reeds that o’er a Grecian stream, 
Unto the faint wind sigh’d melodiously, 
And where the sculpture of a broken shrine 
Sent out, through shadowy grass and thick wild flowers, 
Dim alabaster gleams—a lonely swam 
Warbled his death-rhant, and a poet stood 
Listening to that strange music, as it shook 
The lilies on the wave; and made the pines, 
And all the laurels of the haunted shore, 
Thrill to its passion. Qh! the tones were sweet, 
E’en painfuliy—as with the swectness wrung 
From parting love ; and to the poet’s thought 
This was their language. 


** Summer, I depart! 

O light and laughing Summer, fare thee well ! 

No song the less through thy rich woods shall swell, 
For one, one broken heart! 


“ And fare ye well, young flowers ; 
Ye willnot mourn! Ye will shed odours still, 
And wave in glory, colouring every rill 

Known to my youth’s fresh hours. 


« And ye, bright founts, that lie 
Far in the whispering forest, lone and deep, 
My wing no more shal! stir your lovely sleep— 
Swect water, I must die! 


** Will ye not send one tone 
Of sorrow through the shades ? one murmur low ? 
Shall not the green leaves from your voices know, 
That I, your child, am gone? 


‘* No! ever glad and free! 

Ye have no sounds a tale of death to tell; 

Waves, joyous waves, flow un, and fare ye well! 
Ye will not mourn for me. 


“ But thou, swect boon, too late 

Pour'd on my parting breath, viin gift of song! 

Why comest thou thus, o’ermastering, rich, and strong, 
In the dark hour of fate ? 


* Only to wake the sighs 
Of echo veices from their sparry cell; 
Only to say—O sunshine and blue skies! 
O life and love, farewell !”” 


Thus flow’d the death-chant on; while mournfully 
Soft winds and waves made answer, and the tones 
Buried in rocks along the Grecian stream, 

Rocks and dim caverns of old prophecy, 

Woke to respond: and all the air was fill’d 

With that one sighing sound—* Farewell, farewell!’ 
Pill'd with that sound! high in the calm blue heavens 
E’en then a skylark sung; soft summer clouds’ 

Were floating round him, al! transpierced with light, 
And midst that pearly radiance his dark wings 
Quiver’d with song, such free triumphant song, 

As if tears were not—as if breaking hearts 

Had not a place below—as if the tomb 

Were of another world ; and thus that strain 

Spoke to the poet’s heart exultingly. 


“ The summer is come ; she hath said, ‘ Rejoice!” 

The wild woods thrill to her merry voice; 

Her sweet breath is wandering around on high ; 
Sing, sing, through the echoing sky ! 


** There is a joy in the mountains ; the bright waves leap. 


Like the bouuding stag when he breaks from sleep ; 





Mirthfully, wildly, they flash along ; 
Let the heavens ring with song! 


“ There is joy in the forestpthe bird of night 
Hath made the leaves tremble with deep delight ; 
But mine is the glory to Sanshine given ; 


Sing, sing, through the laughing heaven! 


‘* Mine are the wings of the soaring morn, 
Mine the free gales with the day-spring born! 
Only young rapture can mount so high ; 


Sing, sing, through the echoing sky !"” 


CARROLL O*DALY AND ECHO. 


Carroll. 


Speak, playful echo, speak me well— 
For thou know’st all our care; 
Thou sweet responding Sibyl, tell, 
Who works this strange affair? 
Echo. A--fair! 


A fair—no, no, I’ve felt the pain 
That but from love can flow ; 
And never can my beart again 
That magic thraldom know. 
Echo. No. 


Ah! then, if envy’s eye has ceased 
To mar my earthly bliss— 
Speak consolation to my breast, 
If remedy there is. 
Echo. There is. 


Gay, witty spirit of the air, 
If such relief be nigh, 
At once the secret spell declare, 
To lull my wasted eye. 
Echo. Todie. 


To die! and if it be my lot, 
It comes in hour of need; 
Death wears no terror but in thought— 
’Tis innocent in deed. 
Echo (surprised). Indeed! 


Indeed, ’tis welcome to my Woes, 
Thou airy voice of fate ; 
But, ah! to none on earth disclose 
What you prognosticate. 
Echo ( playfully). To Kate. 


To Kate ?—the devil’s on your tongue, 
To scare me with such thoughts; 
To her, ch! could I hazard wrong, 
Who never knew her faults. 
Echo. You are false. 


If thy Narcissus could awake 
Such doubts, he were an ass 
Tf he did not prefer the lake, 
To humouring such a lass. 
Echo. Alas! 


A thousand sighs and rites of wo 
Attend thee in the air; 
What mighty grief can feed thee so 
In weariless despair ? 
Echo. Despair. 


Despair—not for Narcissus’ lot, 
Who once was thy delight; 
Another in his place you’ve got, 
If our report is right. 
Echo. ‘Tis right. 


Dear little sorceress, fareweil— 
I-feel thou told’st me true ; 
But as thou’st many 2 tale to tell, 
I bid thee now adieu. 
Echo. Adieu! 





YOUNG MASTER BEN. 





YOUNG MASTER BEN. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


Tr was about seven o’clock one evening in the 
last Christmas week, that I was sitting alone in 
our little parlour, with my feet on the fender, my 
dog Dash reclining against my knee (I beg Dash’s 
pardon for having reckoned him as nobody,) a 
glowing fire before me, and an apple roasting on 
the hob—doing nothing, unless occasionally turn- 
ing the apple or patting Dash’s beautiful head may 
be accounted doings,—and entirely immersed in 
that perfection of lazy comfort—that piece of 
dreamy delight yclept a reverie. 

There was, too, that additional zest to the en- 
joyment of in-door warmth and comfort which is 
derived from the effect of strong contrast without. 
The weather was what is usually and most ex- 
pressively termed—bitter. Snow lay deep on the 
ground, and the dark cloudy sky gave token that 
the first interval of calm would produce another 
fall. At the moment of which I speak, the wind 
was too high even for a snow-storm; the fierce 
north-east howled amain, and the icy bushes in the 
hedge-rows rattled and crackled in the tempest, 
whilst the large boughs of the trees creaked like 
the masts of a ship at sea. It is strange that 
these noises, betokening so much misery to the 
poor wretches doomed to wander abroad, should 
add to the sense of snugness and security at 
home;—but so it is! The selfishness, however 
unamiable, is too general to be ashamed of, or 
even to lament over; and perhaps a silent thank- 
fulness for one’s own superior comforts may 
tend to throw into the feeling that portion of 
good which will generally be found in the in- 
ward meditations of every human being not ab- 
solutely wicked; for the thoughts of an hour, as 
well as the actions of a life, are of mingled yarn; 
pone, I fear, all virtuous,—few, I trust utterly 
wicked. 

My enjoyment of that blessed state the “ far’ 
niente” was, however, much too dreamy and 
vague to permit me to analyse my own sensa- 
tions. And yet my reverie was not wholly plea- 
surable either. We lived in the midst of the dis- 
turbed districts; my father was at B., attending 
his duty (a very painful one on this occasion) as 
chairman of the bench; and though I had every 
reason to believe that the evilspirit was subsiding, 
and that he was at that instant sitting as quietly 
and as snugly as myself, with his friend the high 
sheriff and his brother magistrates in a warm, 
comfortable, elegant room at the Crown Inn, (for 
happen what may, justices must dine!) or at the 
worst, seated by a large fire taking examina- 
tions in the council chamber at B., still no one 
who lived within reach of the armed peasantry, 
or of the exaggerated and stlll more frightful ru- 
mours that preceded their approach, or who had 
witnessed as I had done the terrific blaze of the 
almost nightly conflagrations, could get rid of 
the vague idea of danger which might arrive at 














any moment, especially to one notoriously and 
actively engaged in putting down the mischief. 
Our parish had remained, it is true, happily free 
from the contagion; still it raged all around, east, 
west, north, and south; we were on a well-fre- 
quented highway, almost at the very point where 
four roads met, and the mobs travelled so far 
and so fast, that there was no telling at what 
hour or from what point of the compass our 
quiet village might be invaded. 

Just as thoughts like these were beginning to 
traverse the blissful thoughtlessness of my re- 
verie, a noise of shouting voices and rushing feet 
from the end of the street struck my ear. Dash 
started up instantly, and I was preparing to ring 
the bell and be frightened, when a sound, well 
known to each of us, pacified us both. Dash, 
who is a superb old English spaniel, gave his 
magnificent ears a mighty shake; and making 
his accustomed three turns on the hearth-rug, lay 
down before the fire; and I, with a strangely mo- 
dified feeling, alarm subsiding into amazed curi- 
osity, proceeded to the door to examine into the 
cause of the uproar. 

The sound which produced this consolatory 
effect was the well-known and peculiar whistle 
of Master Ben Emery,—a sound which, while it 
gave token of every variety of boyish mischief, 
was yet a most comfortable assurance against 
any thing worse. 

Young Master Ben was one of those truly En- 
glish personages, who, even in boyhood, shew 
token of the character that is to be—a humour- 
ist in embryo, an oddity, a wag. His father was 
a better sort of labourer, a kind of bailiff or upper 
man in the service of a neighbouring farmer, and 
had brought up a large family honestly and cre- 
ditably. All of these were now happily out of the 
way,—some at service, some in business, some 
married, and some dead,—with the exception of 
Benjamin, the youngest born, his mother’s dar- 
ling and plague. Ben was not as a mother’s dar- 
ling often is—a beauty. His carrotty locks for- 
bade any claim to that title, though he had the 
lively blue eye and pleasant smile which so often 
accompany that complexion, and cause a gene- 
ral resemblance, a kind of family likeness be- 
tween red-haired people. In person he wasa 
thin, stunted, dwarfish boy of fourteen, small and 
light enough to pass for ten, who made use of his 
actual age to evade a longer attendance at the 
charity school, the master of which, a dull per- 
sonage no way fit to cope with Ben’s biting jests, 
acquijescing in the young gentleman’s own ac- 
count of his scholarship purely to ged rid of him; 
whilst his smallness of size and look of youth and 
debility he turned to account in another way, 
pleading his deficiency in bulk and stature, and 
general weakness and delicacy, as a reason for 
net going to work at the farm with his father, 





YOUNG MASTER BEN. 





whose master had consented to employ him to 
drive the team. He weakly! Why in play or in 
mischief it was a pocket Hercules! has beaten 
big Bob the blacksmith at quoits; and thrown 


Titus Penwin, the Cornish boy, in wrestling. 


Delicate! why if the sun or the world would but 
have stood still for the time, there is no doubt but 
he could have played at cricket for eight and forty 
hours running, without requirifg more pauses 
than the usual fifteen minutes between the in- 
nings. No exercise that bore the name of sport 
was too much for him; sheer labour was another 
matter. 

Not only did he plead weakness and delicacy 
to escape the promotion of plough-boy at farmer 
Brooke’s, but when hired by his father to keep 
Master Simmon’s sheep,—an employment that 
seemed made for him, inasmuch as there was, 
for fen hours in the day, nothing to do but to lie on 
a bank and practise a certain pastoral flageolet 
with which he used to go too-tooing thro.gh the 
village,—he contrived to get dismisse | in three 
days for incapacity and centumacy; and even 
when proffered by his mother to look after her 
croney dame Welles’s Welch cow, (an animal fa- 
mous for getting out of bounds,) not for the 
lucre of gain, but simply, as she expressed it, to 
keep both the creatures out of mischief, his ser- 
vices were rejected by the prudent dame with 
the observation, that ‘obstropolous and wild as 
her beast might be, Ben was incomparably the 
most unmanageable of the twe’—a proof of bad 
reputation which so enraged his father, that he 
only escaped a sound flogging by climbing up a 
tree like a squirrel, and sleeping‘all night in the 
coppice amidst the fern and the bushes. 

It was the very day after this misadventure, 
that Ben contrived to attach himself to our little 
establishment as a sort of help to our boy John. 
How he managed nobody can tell, forall the house 
knew him and his character, and every body in 
» it held him for the very incarnation of mischief: 
but-here he is, in prime favour with every one, 
not regularly paid and hired to be sure, but re- 
ceiving sufficient and comfortable wages in the 
shape of pretty constant dinners and suppers, 
frequent largesses of sixpences and shillings, 
occasional doles of wearing apparel. I question 
whether he be not more expensive to our smail 
household than that model of a boy John himself. 
Having said this, it is but right to add that he is 
nearly as useful in his own wild way; will do any 
thing on earth that he thinks can serve or please, 
especially if he be not ordered to do it (for he 
has a Sir-John-Falstaff-like aversion to compul- 
sion;) makes himself in one way or other agree- 
able to the whole family—always excepting a 
certain under-maid called Betsy, against whom 
he has a spite; and although renowned all over 
the parish for story-telling, a peccadillo, which I 
really believe he cannot help, never takes any 
of us in (for we know him so well that we never 
dream of believing him,) unless now and then 
when he happens to speak truth, which has the 
same effect in deceiving his hearers as falsehood 
from other people. 





We keep Ben because we like him. Wh 


“came to us heaven knows! Perhaps for the same 


reason; perhaps to avoid the flogging which roost- 

ing in the coppice had delayed, but not averted; 

perhaps attracted by a clever jay of mine now, 
alas! no more—a bird of great accomplishment,’ 
and almost as saucy as himself; perhaps for the 
chance of handling a certain gun which he had 
scen John cleaning, an implement of noise and 
mischief that just suits his fancy, and which he 
brandishes of a night about the garden, pre- 

tending to hear thieves; perhaps to ride a fine 
young horse of our’s. which nobody else can 
ride, for he is an excellent horseman, and with 
his quick wit and light weight, seems born for a 
jockey; perhaps, and this is the likeliest cause of 
all, to have opportunity for playing tricks on 
poor Betsy, whom neither I nor my maid Anne, 
and I believe she tries all in her power, can pro- 
tect from his elvish machinations. But that very 
day had he spoilt my dinner (most unintentionally 
as far as his design went) by throwing asnow-ball 
at her as she stood by the kitchen fire, which, 
from her suddenly starting aside to avoid the 
missile, alighted on the back of a fowl in the act 
of being roasted, which was thereby rendered 
totally uneatable. This feat had ofcourse brought 
him ihto great disgrace in the lower regions; 
and since half past five, when the misadventure 
took place, nothing has been seen or heard of 
the young gentleman till now that his repeated 
and well-known whistle gave token of his vici- 
nity. 

Immediately after Ben’s whistle, another sound 
was heard in the melee, rising from amidst the 
tramp of feet bounding along the frosty path 
from which the snow had been swept, the shouts 
and cries of children escaping and punished, 
and the distant tinkling of a bell, another well- 
known sound—the loud, gruff, angry voice of 
Master Clarke, the parish beadle. : 

This worthy functionary was a person who, an 
enemy to mischievous boys, by virtue of his of- 
fice, had ccntrived to render his post and his 


_ person peculiarly obnoxious to that small rabble 


of the village, of whom Ben might be considered 
the ring-leader, by a sour stern severity of as- 
pect and character, an unrelenting aversion to 
frolic or pastime of any sort, and an alacrity in 
pursuing and punishing the unhappy culprits, 
which came in strong contrast with his usual 
stolid slowness of act and word. Of course 
Master Clarke could not fail to be unpopular; 
and the mingled noise of his voice and of the bell 
reminded me that that very morning he had 
been to our house to inform his Worship that 
every night, as soon as he sat down to supper, 
his shop-bell had been rung and rung and rung, 
not by profitable customers, but by some invi- 
sible enemies, boys of course, whom he was de- 
termined to catch, if catch he could, and to pun- 
ish with all the severity of his rod of office. His 
Worship, an indulgent and kindly personage, 
heard his complaints, and smiled and shook his 
head, and even threw away upon him a little of 
that unprofitable commodity ealled good advice! 
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—* Boys will be boys, Master Clarke,” said he; 
“ you were one once, and so was I. Better leave 
the bell unanswered for a night or two; take no 
notice, and depend on it they'll soon tire of their 
frolic.” 

» This recollection, which came across me as 1 
passed from the door of the parlour to the door of 
the hall, completely enlightened me as to the 
cause of the uproar; and I was prepared to sce, 
by the pale cold dim snow-light, Master Clarke, 
with a screaming struggling urchin in either 
hand, little Dick Wilson, poor fellow! who has 
but just donned the doublet and hose, and Sam 
Sewell, who is still in petticoats, in full chase of 
the larger fry who were flying before his fury, 
whilst Master Ben was laying perdu in a corner 
of our court, under shadow of the wall which he 
had contrived to leap or to scramble over. The 
sound of the distant ringing seemed to augment 
with every stride that Master Clark took, who, 
half maddened with that noise, and with a sud- 
den whistle which Ben again sent forth from his 
hiding-place under the wall suddenly abandoned 
his pursuit, and was making for our gate, when 
all at once the man—one of the largest propor- 
tions, colossal, gigantic!—seemed pulled back 
with a mighty jerk by some invisible cause 
and was laid prostrate and sprawling ir the 
snowy kennel. Ben jumped on the wall, the 
better to survey and laugh at him, as Puck might 
do to Bottom, and the rest of the crew dancing 
with shouts of triumph round their fallen enemy, 
like the make-believe fairies round Falstaff in 
the guise of Herne the Hunter. The cause of 
this downfall was soon discovered to be a strong 
cord tied at one end to Master Clark’s coat, at 
the other to the bell at his shop door—but how 
fastened, or by whom, this: deponent saith not. 
Betsy, indeed, avers, that the cord much resem- 
bles one which she herself missed that very 
evening from John and Ben’s bedstead; and the 
beadle hath his own suspicions; but as no certain 
proof could be obtained, Master Ben hath es- 
caped scot-free! 





PLANETARY ATMOSPHERES. 


Or the existence of an atmosphere about each 
of the planets, no doubt can now be entertained. 
The author observes, that the presence of this 
atmosphere is proved by the spots and belts that 
are observed on the disc of the planets. ‘* These 
spots,” observes Mrs. Somerville, ‘* appear like 
clouds driven by the winds, especially in Jupiter. 
The existence of an atmosphere round Venus is 
indicated by the progressive diffusion of the sun’s 
rays over her disc. Schroeter measured the 
extension of light beyond the semi-circie, when 
the appeared like a thin crescent, and found the 
zone that was illuminated by twilight to be at 
least four degrees in breadth, whence he infer- 
red that her atmosphere must be much more 
dense than that of the earth. A small star hid by 
Mars was observed to become fainter before its 
appulse to the body of the planet, which must 
have been occasioned by his atmosphere. Sa- 





turn and his rings are surrounded by a dense at- 
mosphere, the refraction of which may account 
for the irregularity apparent in his form; his 
seventh satellite has been observed to hang on 
his disc more than twenty minutes before its oc- 
cultation, giving by computation a refraction of 
two seconds, a result confirmed by observation 
of the other satellites. An atmosphere so dense 
must have the effect of preventing the radiation 
of the heat from the surface of the planet and 
consequently of mitigating the intensity of cold 
that would otherwise prevail, owing to its vast 
distance from the sun. Schroeter observed a 
small twilight in the moon, such as would be oc- 
casioned by an atmosphere capable of reflecting 
the sun’s rays at the height of about a mile. Had 
a dense atmosphere surrounded that satellite, it 
would have been discovered by the duration of 
the occultation of the fixed stars being less than 
it ought to be, because its refraction would have 
rendered the stars visible for a short time after 
they were actually behind the moon, in the same 
manner as the refraction of the earth’s atmos- 
phere enables us to see celestial objects for some 
minutes after they have sunk below our horizon, 
and after they have risen above it, or distant ob- 
jects are hid by the curvature of the earth. A 
friend of the author’s was astonished one day on 
the plain of Hindostan, to behold the chain of 
the Himela mountains suddenly start into view 
after a heavy shower of rain in hot weather. 
The Bishop of Cloyne says, that the duration of 
the occultations of stars by the moon is never 
lessened by eight seconds, so that the horizontal 
refraction at the moon must be less than two; 
if, therefore, a lunar atmosphere exists, it must 
be one thousand times rarer than the atmosphere 
at the surface of the earth, where the horizontal 
refraction is nearly two thousand. Possibly the 
moon’s atmosphere may have been withdrawn 
from it by the attraction of the earth. The ra- 
diation of the heat occasioned by the sun’s rays 
must be rapid and constant, and must cause in- 
tense cold and sterility in that cheerless satellite. 
—Mrs. Somerville on the Mechanism of the 
Heavens. 





JEALOUSY. 


Hippocrates, the father of medicine, had a 
smack of this disease; for when he visited Ab- 
dera, and some other remote cities of Greece, he 
wrote to his friend Dionysius to oversee his wife 
in his absence, although she lived in his house, 
with her father and mother, who he knew would 
have a care of her; yet that would not satisfy 
his jealousy, he would have his especial friend, 
Dionysius to dwell in his house with her all the 
time of his peregrination, and to observe her be- 
haviour, how she carried herself in her husband’s 
absence: “for a woman had need to have an 
overseer,’’ saith he, “‘ to keep her honest;,they 
are bad by nature, and lightly given, and if not 
curbed in time, as an unpruned tree, they will 
be full of wild branches.” 
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THE TURTLE DOVE. 


Tue Turtle Dove is about twelve inches only in length; the greater part of its plumage is of an 
ash colour, mixed with brown; there is a spot of black feathers, tipped with white, on each side of 
the neck; the breast and front of the neck are of a fine light purple, dashed with red; the lower 
parts of the body are white ; the eyes are yellow, and encompassed with a circle of crimson. Turtle 
Doves are often kept in cages. They build their nests in the most retired parts of woods, on the tops 
of high trees; and their young are strong enough to accompany them when they depart from our 
shores to pass the winter in a warmer region. 


THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Tuis is a very beautiful and interesting species. The characters are—a remarkably fine beak, 
longer than the head, and terminating in a delicate tube; the upper forming a sort of case forthe 
lower mandible ; the tongue formed of two threads, tubular and fliform; and the feet ambulatory. 

Humming Birds are very numerous: many of them are no larger than humble-bees; and they 
have been described as hovering “ from morn till dewy eve,” about the flowers, and extracting their 
sweet juices without ever settling upon them. This statement is, however, erroneous ; for birds have 
scarcely any power of suction. Wilson, the author of the Ornithology, has frequently found insects 
in the crop of the Trochilus colubris ; and the experienced Waterton positively asserts, that Hum- 
ming Birds feed on insects. In the warm regions they live in the fields the whole year round : in the 
colder climates they remain torpid during the winter. The nest of the Humming Bird is elegant, 
and delicate as its fairy architect: the materials of which it is composed, are chiefly small vegetable 
fibres, and fine moss; it is lined neatly, and suspended from the bough of the citron, the orange, or 
the pomegranate-tree. The eggs of the smallest of these magnificent little beauties, are about the 
size of a small pea. The Humming Bird does not derive its name from its note, which is a low chir- 
rup, interrupted, and rather unpleasing, but from the humming noise produced by the quick motion 
of its wings. No general description could impart an idea of the plumage of these birds—they differ 
80 widely in their hues: the breasts of some of the species display all the colours of the rainbow, 
visibly united, but so finely blended, that it is impossible to fix the boundaries of either. 
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You may laugh pretty peep thro’ your tresses of 
. . . . . . 


You may turk ‘mong the lads of the mill, Bat you're known little 
. . fx . . . . . 


ws wv 


old; Bat you’re known little urchin of 





Pre a list of your friends who would fain make a - mends for the dances you’ve 


them ‘tis true; Who col - lect - ed his dartste de ~- stroy wor - thy Mparts, Oh! for 


shame little Cu- pid ‘twas you; Oh! for shame Ut-tle Ca - pid ‘twas you! 


Il, 


You are sly and deceitful, you know, 
As are some of the victims you make, 
You amuse, while you level your bow, 
Such amusement youll never forsakee 


I would ask if you know, who with steps faint and slow, 
For the widow’s compassion did sue, 

Pleading hunger and cold, to betray I am told, 
Oh! for shame, little Cupid, %twas you! 
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Original. 
THE SHIPWRECK. 
Hark to their cry o’er the wide spread sea, 
As the shrill wind whistles past; 
Om theirtofiging eyes breaks the land of the free, 
And they heed not the roaring blast. 


The barque presses onward—her white sails wave, 
And the song of the sailor is gay; 

The billows gleam bright as they gently lave 
The tall ship on her homeward way. 


The dangers that threatened, the trials they bore 

Fly far from their thoughts, are remembered no more; 
The dark clouds of sorrow no longer appear, 

But the bright star of hope is their glad pioneer. 

* * * * . . s 

Hark tothe sound that booms slow on the ear, 

In the how! of the tempest it comes; 
Instant on instant more loud and more near, 

Echo the startling sigaal guns. 


Dark, dark is the ocean, and sullen its roar, 
The angel of death hovers near; 

Loud rattles his quiver—the wild torrents pour, 
And the mariners shriek with fear. 


Butthe lightning glares bright on the white foaming surge, 
Reveals the dark shroud that envelops their grave; 
The hoarse roar of thunder re-echoes their dirge— 
The dirge of the dauntless, the noble, the brave. 


On each heart is the cold icy hand of despair, 
“All nerveless each arm, and distracted their air; 
Pale visions of horror flit ghastly before them— 
A low gurgling shriek, and the billows close o’er them. 


The blithe songs of mirth are now silent and still, 
The cry of the sea-mew is piercing and shrill; 
Dark and sullen the billows roll ceaselessly on, 
Their wrath sunk to slumber, their raging is gone. 
¥. P. 





THE SNOW=-DROP. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


The snow-drop! ‘tis an English flower, 
And grows beneath our garden trees; 
For every heart it has a dower 

Of old and dear remembrances. 

_ All look upon it, and straightway 
Recall their youth like yesterday ; 
Their sunny years when forth they went 
Wandering in weariless content; 
Their litle plot of garden ground, 

The pleasant orchard’s quiet bound ; 
Their father’s home so free from care, 
And the familiar faces there. 


The househeld voices kind and sweet, 
That knew no feigning—hushed and gone! 
The mother that was sure to grect 
Their coming with a welcome ione; 
The brothers that were children then, 
Now anxious, thoughtful, toiling men; 
And the kind sisters, whose glad mirth 
Was like a sunshine on the earth ;— 
These come back to the heart supine, 
Flower of our youth! at look of thine; 
And thou among the dimmed and gone, 
Art an unaltered thing alone! 


Unchanged—unchanged—the very flower 
That grew in Eden droopingly, 

Which now beside the peasant’s door 
Awakes his merry children’s glee, 

Even as it filled his heart with joy 

Beside his mother’s dcur—a boy; 

The same, and to his heart it brings 

The freshness of those vanished springs.. 
Bloom, then, fair flower ! in sun and shade, 
For deep thought in thy cup is Jaid, 

And careless children, in their glee, 

A sacred memory make of thee. 
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Tue next case that I find on my notes was one 
that in its timé excited very considerable interest, 
and affords me even now a hearty laugh when [ 
recur to certain gestures, and tones, and peculia- 
rities of manner of my very ecéentric client. If 
my reader in perusing the following tale should 
see but little cause for this itvoluntary merriment 
on my part, [ pray him to recollect the impossi- 
bility of embodying in words the events of his 
own life, in connexion with the exact shade of 
feeling and the precise point of view in which 
they affected his mind at the time of their occur- 
rence. He who for the first time sees the cata- 
ract of Niagara, with its magnificent accompa- 
niments of sight and sound, feels the utter im- 
possibility of conveying by pen or language the 
indistinct but majestic emotions that oppress his 
soul, and (to leap the gulf between the sublime 
and the ridiculous), is there one who has not, at 
one time or other, burst into obstreperous mirth, 
in despite of decency and decorum, as some cé- 





mic idea has flashed on a sudden upon his fancy, 
all incommunicable by tongue, pencil, or pen. 
Thus much having been premised as a salvo, 
should that which “ made a great laugh at the 
tine,” be “ weary, stale, and unprofitable” in 
the narration, 1 proceed to the facts of the case. 
—One morning a gentleman for whom -I had 
transacted business, called on me to introduce 
his “ friend Mr. Robinson’’—and such a friend! 
On being named to me his first motion was to 
seize my hand with both Jhis, and gaze into my 
face with that eager expression of countenance, 
with which a dog regards the morsel that his 
tantalizing master holds above his head, at the 
same time kicking out his left leg backward in 
the manner so prevalent on the stage among the 
whole genus “ bumpkin.”—* I’m yours, Sir, I’m 
yours,” was the vocal accompaniment to this 
gesticulation, uttered in a tone of anxious siN- 
cerity that would have forced conviction on the 
most incredulous. During this scene his friend’s 
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countenance exhibited so queer a mixture of 
risibility and vexation, that I felt the utmost 
difficulty in restraining the expression of my own 
feelings. The ceremony of introduction over, 1 
requested my odd client to be seated, and pre- 
pared paper for the leading facts of his case. 
His person is describable only by negatives; he 
was not tall, so much so at least as to be remark- 
able, nor was he corpulent—if in company with 
the board of Aldermen—his dress was not old, 
nor could it be pronounced new, but it had that 
wonderful air of being “ tossed on with a pitch- 
fork” that gave the whole suit an uneasy ap- 
pearance; when examined, the materials were 
fine, the cut fashionable, but there was at first 
glance an eccentricity in the coat, an oddity in 
the vest, and a queerness in the remainder of the 
habiliments that seemed singularly accordant 
with the afterward developed character of the 
wearer.—* Well, Mr. S——,” began he, “ they 
tell me you’re a great lawyer, ch ?”—* They do 
me much honour,” meekly replied I. ‘ Umph! 
honour—do you know, Mr. S——, that I’ve been 
most dishonourably treated—shamefully, Sir.” — 
Here, rolling his eyes round he espied my sand- 
box, and hitching his chair nearer to the table 
he laid hold of the article, and alternately lifted 
it from the table, gazed at it and replaced it, all 
the while continuing his story— Shamefully I 
say—promised her marriage! now, Sir, the truth 
is that 1 did go to old Marston’s, and the girls, to 
be sure, were very, v-e-r-y"’—(during the pro- 
nunciation of this word he raised the sand-box, 
and seemed lost in admiration of it, letting 
his “ y-e-r-y” slip out very slowly and as it 
were involuntarily) —* Allow me, Sir,’ suddenly 
snatching my paper from before me as I finished 
the page, and dashing the sand on it with such 
energy that a quantity spread over the green 
cloth of my table, and a modicum into my eyes. 
Smarting with pain and wholly unprepared for 
these novel incidents in a consultation, I sprang 
from my chair with an ejaculation rather suited 
to the tone of my feelings than to the gravity of 
the professional character. After bathing my 
irritated optics, I resumed my seat, secretly 
amused with the oddity of the circumstances, and 
was overwhelmed with apologies delivered in a 
tone and manner creditable to the best bred 
gentleman cf the day. The incident seemed so 
to shock his sense of propriety that the rest of 
the interview passed in the most rational and 
business like manner, and the facts were detailed 
as clearly as I could myself have stated them. 
It appeared, then, that my client, who was an 
ppulent man of leisure, had fallen into the habit 
of visiting at the house of a Mr. Marston, whose 
daughters he had met somewhere or other, and 
being captivated with their manner or beauty, 
had almost domesticated himself at their home. 
Mercenary and grasping, the family conceived 
the chance of so rich a connexion was not to be 
neglected, and the whole armory of female wiles 
was employed to secure so valuable a prey. His 
every movement was noted and each word lis- 
tened to with a purpose of future utility, so that 





if the main object—marriage, should be unac- 
complished, a compensation for their trouble and 
ingenuity might at the worst be made sure. Mr. 
Robinson did not, of course, give me this history 
of the affair, but from the circumstapees he-nar- 
rated, I felt no doubt as to the true stafe of the 
matter. Having ia full security of success 
strained too rudely the line, the half-hooked prey 
was effectually frightened from the tempting 
bait, and the designing Marstons, “ since better 
mote not be,’’ had appealed to the laws for con- 
solation for the wounded spirit of Miss Janette, 
and writs and pleadings soon succeeded billets- 
doux and honeyed whispers. My preliminary 
advice to my client, or rather to his friend Mr. 
Tarlton, was to sound those who visited and had 
frequent intercourse with the Marston family, 
trusting with some confidence that some who 
envied Miss Janette her anticipated success, 
might have observed the manceuvres put in 
practice to appropriate this valuable prize. My 
advice was followed with much skill and with 
such results, that I felt pretty secure of a favour- 
able termination of the case; what our defence 
was, the reader will find at a more advanced 
stage of the tale. The suit in due course was at 
last ready for trial, and, as cases of this kind are 
universally interesting, the court was crowded 
with ladies, sympathizing perhaps with the lace- 
rated feelings of the fair plaintiff, or it may be, 
secretly gratified that so desirable a match might 
yet fall to their own lot. I cry mercy of the 
ladies for the mere thought that so mundane a 
motive could have place in the bosom of their 
enchanting sex—but, alas! the rude blasts.of 
experience have painfully dissipated the rosy 
halo that surrounded many a bright fancy of 
earlier years, and I have wept to see the frost- 
work of imagination melting in the too excessive 
radiance of reality. The opening counsel for 
the plaintiff, as usual, was eloquent on a subject 
that affords so fine a scope to the orator, and 
when managed with reasonable skill, enlists on 
the side of deserted beauty the generous feelings 
of every male auditor. The present speaker, 
unfortunately for himself, pourtrayed a picture 
altogether too deplorable for the facts, talked of 
“ nipping the blossom of her young beauty,”— 
“the pale livery of sorrow,” and “the pining 
victim of man’s fickleness.”—Glancing at the 
plaintiff, who was in court, J. noted a reply to 
these morceaux of séntiment; certainly the lady 
showed no outward indication either in face or 
person of pining or pallor, whatever mental dis- 
tress she might have endured. Her figure tended 
decidedly to the embonpoint, her very pretty 
face boasted the bloom of a peony, and her bright 
eyes retained no traces of excessive sorrow. The 
witnesses for the plaintiff consisted chiefly of her 
sisters and mother, who had evidently resolyed 
that the case should not fail for lack of circum- 
stances; so minute and so chronological were 
they in their testimony, that 1 really began to 
suspect that immediately after each visit of Mr. 
Robinson, they had minuted on paper his most 
unimportant words and actions. The mother 
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was the first witness called, and to believe her, 
the attentions of the defendant were very assi- 
duous, and some very affectionate interviews 
took place, not in the sacred solitude so conge- 
nial to true lovers, but amid the general bustle 
of the house, scarcely interrupted by the house- 
hold duties of the servants. The Scylla and 
Charybdis of prepared testimony are the proving 
too much or too little, and into the former of 
these predicaments fell the plaintiff's witnesses 
on this ceeasion. Upon cross examination the 
colouring of the case altered considerably; it 
then appeared that the eccentricity of the de- 
fendant had been frequently the subject of mirth 
among the family, and that the eagerness and 
impetuosity of his character were productive of 
several comic scenes, in the laughter arising 
from which no one more unrestrainedly indulged 
than Miss Janette herself. It moreover appear- 
ed that the attentions so sedulously paid were by 
no means confined to Janette, but that Marianne, 
Lacy and Caroline participated largely in the 
demonstrations both of his gallantry and his ge- 
nerosity. 

Q. “ You mention a party on the river, Mrs. 
Marston; who accompanied Janette and Mr. 
Robinson on that occasion?” 

W. “ Why Sir, the rest of the girls went with 
them.” 

Q. “On the evening when the party was 
formed for the Theatre, do you know to whom 
the invitation was first given by Mr. Robin- 
son?” 

W. “ To Janette, to be sure.” 

Q. “ Recollect, Madam,” said 1, “ Janette did 
not return from her aunt’s in the country till the 
next day—is it not so?” 

W. * Yes, 1 believe she did not, but the party 
was made for her.” 

Q. “ What! when she was not expected for a 
week.” 

It would be taxing too severely the patience 
of my readers, to detail in the form of question 
and answer the whole evidence in our favour, so 
reluctantly wrung from the mother and sisters ; 
suffice it to say, that the merit of being the sole 
object of his devotion could not be claimed by 
Janette, with any regard to the contending 
pretensions of her sisters. Another point on 
which I strongly urged the witnesses, was the 
frequent and apparently welcome visits of a dash- 
ing buck, (but not “ of the first head,”) named 
Melton ; but from any revelations on this subject 
they one and all edged off with an anxiety that 
assured me that here was the tender ground of 
their case. In all these parties of pleasure the 
presence of this man was always unacknow- 
ledged, aid when pushed on this circumstance, a 
penchant for Lucy was rather suggested than 
asserted as a reason. Another thing was re- 
markable, that no application had been made 
for consent or sanction, to the parents of the 
lady. She was to be sure of age, and conse- 
quently under no legal obligation to consult their 
pleasure or obtain their approbation; but in all 
families the virtuous and well educated female 





will refer a suitor to her parental guardians be- 
fore she finally accepts his addresses. 

It was proved that the defendant had talked of 
the alterations he would make in his house, and 
asked the opinion of Janette as to the expediency 
of some contemplated purchase of a country re- 
sidence, offered to select her bridal wardrobe, if 
she would remember him in the distribution of 
bride cake, and many other of the clumsy civi- 
lities of the unpclished, upon which the family 
had too sanguinely relied to establish that most 
dangerous of all indiscretions, a promise of mar- 
riage. At one time, according to the testimony 
of one of the young ladies, he walked into the 
parlour while the relics of the breakfast still en- 
cumbered the table, and seizing the coffee-pot, 
with the poetic quotation, “ O that for me some 
home like this might smile,” performed the ho- 
nours of the meal to the fair Janette, who had 
lingered longer than the rest én her chamber. 
Beyond these and a few similar freaks, the evi- 
dence when subjected to careful inspection, es- 
tablished nothing but the fact that a freedom of 
intercourse more unrestrained than suited the 
delicacy of the female character was permitted 
to take place between Mr. Robinson and the 
daughters of Mr. Marston. In opening for the 
defendant, after adverting to the insufficiency of 
the evidence adduced, “ Gentlemen,” said I, 
* you have heard much of the ‘ pining victim of 
man’s fickleness,’ of ‘ nipping the blossom of her 
young beauty,’ with many other rhetorical gems, 
highly creditable to the fancy and classic lore of 
my learned opponent, but lamentably inapplica- 
ble to the facts of the present suit. Such of you, 
gentlemen, as have permitted your eyes to rest 
on the features of the fair inconsolable, have not, 
I think, seen there the seared furrows of sorrow, 
nor the blanched cheek and haggard visage that 
mark the desolation of the heart; they have 
gazed enraptured on blooming youth, on eyes un- 
dimmed by a tear, on a face and figure that may 
vie with the fairest of this galaxy of beauty, that 
grace with their presence our professional inves- 
tigation. But with regret we announce to you 
that we shall develop plans and sentiments, alas, 
unworthy of the soul that should animate so fair 
aform. We are prepared to establish, beyond 
confutation, a scheme laid by this politic family, 
to entrap into a most disadvantageous connexion, 
a wealthy, an amiable, but an eccentric indivi- 
dual, on the ardour and impetuosity of whose 
modes of feeling and action, they have sought to 
establish an ill-assorted match, or in case of fai- 
lure, to found a claim for pecuniary compensa- 
tion. Their manceuvres were so palpable, and 
their wiles so apparent, that every one but their 
intended victim, saw, ridiculed and despised 
them. By investigations commenced since the 
opening of the court this morning, (the results of 
which have just been communicated to me,) we 
shall show you that at the very time while these 
proceedings were in progress, at the very time 
when this promise is alleged to have been made, 
the plaintiff was engaged and under promise of 
marriage to this Mr. Melton. If we succeed in 
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this, it needs no prophet’s eye to foresee your de- 
cision.” Our first witness was then called, at 
whose appearance the plaintiff evidently started. 
This was a female servant of the Marstons, who 
had resided with them at the time of the visits of 
Mr. Robinson, and for some time before the com- 
mencement of his intimacy there. Her testimo- 
ny was that the defendant, although a very fre- 
quent visitor at the house, was not more pointedly 
attentive to Janette than to either of her sisters, 
and that in their conversations respecting his as- 
siduities (which frequently occurred while she, 
the witness, was present) they themselves were 
doubtful as to whom the merit of winning Mr. 
Robinson properly belonged. If a pearl neck- 
lace were presented to one, a diamond ring, or 
rich pendants, or some other splendid offering 
was always made tothe others. Upon one occa- 
sion, a wish having been expressed to attend the 
benefit of some ‘celebrated tragedian, Robinson 
entered on the following day, with a hat with 
half a brim, a coat ripped from one shoulder to 
the opposite hip, and a face purple with exer- 
tion, he having personally mingled in the crowd 
as it rushed to the box office, and secured the 
best box in the house. Ungenerous as was the 
present suit, the further testimony of this girl ex- 
hibited it ina still more odious light. According 
to her evidence the young ladies, even while ar- 
raying themselves in the magnificent presents of 
the ill-used suitor, ridiculed his manners and ec- 
centricities; when in company with him they 
artfully turned the conversation on such excur- 
sions and amusements as they wished to enjoy, 
perfectly certain that the noble hearted youth 
required no more than a hint of their wishes to 
arrange a party of pleasure for their gratification. 
It was moreover fully and freely talked of in the 
family, that Miss Janette was and had been the 
betrothed of the fop Melton, before the acquain- 
tance with Robinson took place, and the witness 
had frequently seen a drawer filled with bridal 
attire, acknowledged to be the property of the 
plaintiff. Much as the unfortunate defendant 
had done to purchase golden opinions from this 
family, he was not exempt from those exhibitions 
of female caprice, which the sex consider as the 
“ experimentum crucis,”’ to determine both the 
reality and the ardour of a lover’s affection. One 
night at a ball, after having danced successively 
with all the Marstons, he stood up with a beau- 
tiful girl of higher rank in life, and, with his 
usual gaiety and sprightliness performed the du- 
ties of a partner. On his calling on the Mar- 
stons the next morning, the servant was directed 
to deny the family although his own eyes had 
testified to the presence of two of the ladies, and 
his ear had caught the order for his exclusion, 
(even through the panel of the street door,) as it 
was vociferated from the top of the stairs. Still, 
with that heavenly sunniness of soul, that, like 
charity, “ thinketh no ill of its neighbour,” he 
took an early occasion when he met the family 
from home, to learn the reason of conduct so 
unusual; but his advances being repelled with 
scorn or neglect by them all, the unmerited 





insult awoke the self respect which lay hid under 
his external singularity, and the acquaintance 
was dropped at once. The Marstons finding the 
unexpected result of their plan of action, imme- 
diately, by means of mutual friends,and marked 
and most gracious recognition in public, eidea- 
voured to repair the error in their tactics, but 
the gentleman though respectful, was distant. 
As a next step, a brother called “ to request an 
explanation,” &c. but finding the threatened salt- 
petre and lead inefficient, and his. bullying en- 
countered by the cool courage of a perfect man 
of the world, he retired “re infeéta” (as Mr. 
Randolph might say) to report progress to the 
family government. All hopes of a restoration 
of the “status quo ante bellum” having been 
abandoned, and the party being impregnable to 
smiles or threats, Themis was invoked to doa 
deed for which both Venus and Mars were in- 
sufficient. Such were the facts detailed in the 
course of the case, and thus the jury receivedeit. 
The court, as was proper, left facts to the pte 
per judges of them, giving the few and simple 
matters of law bearing on fhe matter. Aftera 
short whispering interchange of sentiment, a 
verdict for the defendant was recorded, amid the 
congratulations of friends, and the sneers of ene- 
mies. My own gratification was enhanced by 
the sunny smiles of my fair friends in the gallery 
of the court-room, who, with the generosity of 
their sex, scorned the mercenary and disgrace- 
ful conduct of the defeated plaintiff and her fa- 
mily. Ss. 
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Tue idea about the want of time is a 
phantom. Franklin found time, in the of 
all his labours, to dive to the hidden recesses of 
philosophy, and to explore an untrodden path of 
science. The great Frederick, with an empire 
at his direction, in the midst of war, on the eve 
of battles which were to decide the fate of his 
kingdom, found time to revel in all the charms of 
philosophy and intellectual pleasures. Buona- 
parte, with all Europe at his disposal ; with kings 
in his anti-chamber begging for vacant thrones ; 
with thousands of men, whose destinies were sus- 
pended on the brittle thread of his arbitrary 
pleasure, had time to converse with books. Ca- 
sar, when he had curbed the spirits of the Roman 
people, and was thronged with visitors from the 
remotest kingdoms, found time for intellectual 
cultivation. Every man has time, if he is care- 
ful to improve it; and if he does improve it as 
well as he might, he can reap a threefold re- 
ward. Let mechanics, then, make use of the 
hours at their disposal, if they want to obtain a 
proper influence in society. They are the life- 
blood of the community ; they can, if they please, 
hold in their hands the destinies of our republic; 
they are numerous, respectable, and powerful ; 
and they have only to be educated half as well 
as other professions, to make laws for the 
nation. 
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THE GATHERER. 


‘* A snapper up of unconsidered trifles.”’ 


Shakspeare. 


Poverty is accounted disgraceful; but how 
notable the defect in him who boasts of high de- 
scent, 

The best thing to be done when evil comes 
upon us, is not lamentation, but action; not to 
sit and suffer, but to rise and seek the remedy. 


Germans are serious in society, their comedies 
are serious, their satire is serious, their criticisms 
are serious, their whole polite literature is seri- 
ous. Is the comic alone always unconscious and 
involuntary in this people? 

Ahate all people who want to found sects. It 
is not error, but sectarian error—nay, and even 
sectarian truth, which cause the unhappiness of 
mankind. 

M. Lichental, a piano-forte maker, of Ghent, 
has invented a new instrument, called piano- 
viole, in which, with all the execution of the 
piano-forte, the sounds of the violincello may be 
obtained with the same degree of continuity. 
The chords are played upon with a bow moved 
by the keys. 

. *T was a weakness 
To measure by your own integrity, 
The purposesof others.” 

None are so fond of secrets, as those who do 
not mean to keep them; such persons covet se- 
orets.@s@ spendthrift covets money for the pur- 


pos@f circulation. 

There are ideal trains of events which run pa- 
rallel with the real ones. Seldom do they coin- 
cide. Men and accidents commonly modify 
every ideal event or train of events, so that it 
appears imperfect, and its consequences are 
equally imperfect. Thus it was with the Re- 
formation—instead ef Protestantism, arose Lu- 
neranism. 

It is a singular fact, that“at Sidon, (the Tyre 
and Sidon of Scripture,) to which tradition as- 
signs the discovery of the manufacture of glass, 
nothing is now known of it, either in the manu- 
facture or the use. 

To marry a widow, in good French, signifies 
to make one’s fortune; but it does not always 
happen that this meaning is correct. 


Hypocrisy assume a virtue if she has it not, | 


and carries the dagger of hatred under the man- 
tle of professed love. Her example may be sa- 
lutary to others, though her pretensions to piety 
are wickedness in his eyes, who trieth the heart 
and reins. 


The immortal Wilson, in his Essay on the Li- 
berty of Unlicenced Printing, has this remarka- 
ble passage:—* As good almost killa manas kill 
a book; who kills a man, kills a reasonable crea- 








ture—God’s own image—but ‘he who destroys a 
good book, kills reason itself, kiils the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye and understanding 
too. Many a maa lives a burthen to the earth— 
but a good book is a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
A winter such as when birds die 

Tn the deep forests, and the fishes lie 

Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 

Even the mud and slime of the wart lakes 

A wrinkied clod, as hard as bricks: and when 

Among their children, comforiable men 

Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold ; 

Alas! then for the homeless beggar old. 

There is no more potent antidote to low sensu- 
ality than the adoration of beauty. All the higher 
arts of design are essentially chaste, without re- 
spect of the object. They purify the thoughts, 
as tragedy, according to Aristotle, purifies the 
passions. Their accidental effects are not worth 
consideration. There are souls to whom even a 
vestal is not holy. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, of England, 
no less than seventy-two thousand criminals 
were executed. 


Is there so much goodness, fidelity and equity 
among men, that we should place such confi- 
dence in them, as not to desire, at least, that 
there was a God, to whom we might appeal from 
their injustice, and who might protect us from 
their persecutions and treacheries ? 

What excesses will not men be transported to 
by their zeal for religion, which yet they are as 
far from believing, as from practising ? 





RECIPE. 
FOR CLEANING THIN COTTONS, AS Gowns, &c. 


InsTEAD of rubbing the soap on the cotton, as 
is the custom with laundresses, make a solution 
of soap, and put in your goods; then wash them 
as a washerwoman would. The benefit resulting 
from this difference of procedure is, that the cot- 
tons are cleaned all over in an equal degree, 
which is not the case when the soap is rubbed on 
the body of the cotton; for then we often dnd 
much soap in the pores of the cotton, which pre- 
vents such parts from receiving the dye, or ap- 
pearing clear :*whereas the solution, if made as 
described for quilts, &c. will extract all impuri- 
ties, and do it evenly. It often happens in co- 
loured cottons, where greens, reds, &c. are used, 
that the colour will run; in such case some acid, 
as lemon juice, vinegar, oil of vitriol, or any 
other, should be infused into the rinsing water, 
to preserve the colours, especially in Scotch 
plaids. 





